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The  State-Of-The-Art 


The  State-Of-The-Art 
of 

Management  Development  in  the  United  States 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


VThe  current  report  represents  one  aspect  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College  to  improve  its 
management  development  programs.  This  research  project  included  an 
examination  of  the  current  state-of-the-art  of  management 
development  in  organizations  in  the  United  States,  identification  of 
organizational  factors  important  for  implementation  of  effective 
management  development  programs,  development  of  guidelines  for  use 
in  planning  and  implementing  a  state-of-the-art  program,  and  an 
examination  of  the  implications  of  these  findings  for  program 
development  at  DSMC . 

The  research  suggests  that  two  basic  approaches  to  management 
development  could  be  identified,  a  management,  education  approach  and 
a  management  development,  systems  approach.^  Programs  representative 
of  the  management  education  approach  are  character i zed  by: 


The  use  of  fairly  generalized  'developmental 
ob  jecti ves 

A  focus  on  improving  knowledge  without  skill 
devel opment 

The  use  of  traditional  instructional  methods  such  as 
1 ecture 

A  lack  of  assessment,  of  participants’  individual 
management  development,  needs 

Limited  integration  of  the  educational  experience 
with  on-the-job  experience 


In  contrast  to  the  characteristics  outlined  above,  programs 
which  are  representati ve  of  the  management  development  systems 
approach  usually  display  the  following  characteristics: 

A  needs  analysis  which  identifies  behavioral 
competencies  related  to  achievement  of  orqani z at i onal 
ob  ject i ves 

A  bottom  line  "results"  orientation 

The  use  of  individual  development  plans 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  individual  managers 


An  integration  of  classroom  experiences  with 


on-the-job  developmental  activities 

The  use  of  performance-based  instructional  methods 
which  facilitate  skill  development 

Integration  of  management  development  and  career 
planning  systems 

Research  indicates  that  the  management  development  programs 
existing  in  academic  settings  and  interagency  training  organisations 
typically  follow  the  management  education  model.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  organizations  have  developed  internal  programs  which 
more  closely  resemble  a  management  development  systems  approach. 
These  organi z at i ons  have  programs  which  represent  the 
state-of -the-art  in  management  development.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  among  management  development  professionals  that  an 
integrated  systems  model  of  management  development  is  the  direction 
in  which  more  progressive  organi z at i ons  are  moving.  Preliminary 
data  indicate  that  these  manacjement  development  systems  are  more 
likely  to  produce  changes  in  actual  managerial  performance  than  are 
management  education  programs. 

The  research  effort  also  identified  several  organi zati onal 
factors  that  are  important  in  the  successful  implementation  of  these 
programs.  These  factors  include: 

A  strong  commitment  to  management  development  bv 
upper  management 

The  view  that  management  development  is  the 
responsibility  of  line  management 

The  availability  of  needs  analysis  data 
Developmental  programs  clearly  linked  to  achievement 
of  or  g  an i z  at i on  a 1  goals 

The  existence  of  a  career  planning  system  and 
commitment  to  employee  development 

Availability  of  resources  needed  to  tailor 
development  to  individual  managers 

Examination  of  the  current  management  development  programs  at 
DSMC  indicates  that  they  represent  a  management  education  approach 
to  manaqment  development.  The  effectiveness  of  these  programs  could 
be  enhanced  by  the  following  actions: 

Identification  of  management  development  needs  of 
individual  students  using  a  competency  based  needs 
assessment  instrument 

Development  of  an  individual  development  plan  (IDP) 
for  each  student. 


Allow  students  to  select  elective  courses  bevond  an 
established  core  curriculum  based  on  this  IDP 


The  use  of  more  hiqhlv  interactive  simulations  and 
other  performance-based  instructional  methods  which 
facilitate  skill  development  and  integration  of 
knowledge  gained  in  class  lectures 

Providing  students  with  more  feedback,  concerning 
their  level  of  skill  development 

Aiding  students  in  setting  goals  for  continued 
developmental  activities  after  they  leave  DSMC 

Modifv  the  student  selection  process  and  course 
structure  such  that  material  is  presented  at  a 
relevent.  point  in  the  students'  career,  i.e.  usual  lv 
when  thev  change  positions  which  represent  a  change 
in  function  or  role 


The  changes  noted  above  could  be  instituted  while  retaining 
basically  the  same  academic  nature  of  the  programs  at  DSMC.  If  the 
college  wishes  to  move  toward  development  of  a  state-of -the-art 
management  development  system,  it  must  first  address  a  number  of 
.issues.  Many  of  these  .issues  are  related  to  the  fact  that  DSMC 
would  be  functioning  as  an  external  training  organization  developing 
the  program  for  a  number  of  different  clients.  The  issues  which 
must  be  dealt  with  include: 


Is  it  possible  to  conduct  the  necessary 
organizational  needs  analysis? 

Is  there  a  strong  commitment  to  such  a  management 
development  program  in  all  of  the  client 
organ i zati ons? 

What  will  be  the  role  of  DSMC  faculty  in  a  program  in 
which  primary  responsi bi 1 i tv  for  manaaement 
development  should  reside  with  line  management? 

Is  the  structure  of  DSMC  as  an  academic  institution 
consistent  with  the  training  environment  needed  for 
developing  multi-functional  managers  who  need  an 
integrated  perspective  of  their  role? 


Do  adequate  career  development  systems  e;;  i  st  within 
the  client  organi zati ons  to  make  this  management 
development  systems  approach  feasible? 
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CHAPTER  1 


Introducti  on 


It  is  now  increasingly  apparent,  that  the  United  States 
is  truly  engaged  in  a  global,  competitive  economic 
struggle.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  challenae  is 
providing  a  rapidly  growing  awareness  and  a  commitment  on 
the  part  o-f  American  managers  to  make  critical  changes  in 
their  corporate  policies  and  organisations  that  involve 
the  continuing  development  of  their  managers  and 
employees. 


Robert  R.  Rehder  (1982) 


The  above  quote  is  taken  from  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Winter  1982  issue  of  SLOAN  MANAGEMENT  REVIEW.  It  is  representative 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  many  authors  writing  on  the  issue  of 
management  development  in  recent  issues  of  popular  and  professional 
journals  in  the  areas  of  business,  personnel,  management,  and 
training  (Rehder,  1982;  Livingston,  1983;  Daly,  1980).  While  there 
has  been  an  increased  interest  in  the  area  of  management  development 
since  the  early  1970s,  a  number  of  factors  have  resulted  in  what 
many  researchers  view  as  a  crisis  in  the  management  of  U.S. 
organi z at i ons. 

The  Defense  Systems  Management  College,  which  has  a  long 
tradition  of  providing  high  guality  management  development  programs 
for  members  of  the  acquisition  management  community,  must  ensure 


that  its  programs  remain  abreast  of  the  state-of -the-art  in 


management  development  in  order  to  prepare  individuals  i  r  i  the  field 
of  acquisition  manaqement  to  meet  this  challenge.  Tri-formation  on 
the  state-of -the— art  in  management,  development  programs  existing  in 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States  could  be  very  useful  in- 
guiding  the  revision  and/or  refinement  of  the  management  development: 
programs  at  DSMC.  It  was  to  this  end  that  the  present  research 
pr o  ject  was  und e r t  a  ken. 

The  objectives  of  the  research  effort  were  three-fold.  First, 
the  authors  made  an  assessment  of  the  current  state-of-the-art: 
management  development  programs  and  techniques  currently  in  use  or 
being  developed  by  a  wide  variety  of  organizations.  The  primary 
concern  was  to  survey  programs  which  appeared  to  provide  managers 
with  skills  required  to  cope  with  the  challenges  faced  tav 
organizations  today  and  in  the  future.  Thus,  programs  were  examined 
in  organizations  ranging  from  government:  agencies  to  manufacturing 
industries,  banks,  and  consulting  firms. 

The  second  objective  of  the  current  effort,  was  to  develop  a 
generic  model  of  the  management:  development  process  which  could  he 
used  as  an  aid  in  construct)  nq  or  revising  management,  development 
curricula  or  programs.  Ideally  this  model  would  provide  a  method  of 
analysis  which  would  be  useful  in  determining  the  processes  or 
techniques  for  achievi  g  different  management  development 
objectives.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  this  generic  model, 
the  report  also  includes  a  discussion  of  organizational  factors 
found  to  impact  upon  the  success  of  the  management  development 
pr  ocess . 

The  final  objective  of  the  current  effort,  was  to  examine  the 
implications  of  I  he  research  findings  for  the  management  development 


Pa 


programs  at  DSMC.  While  the  scope  of  the  current  contract  e-f-fort 
did  not  include  the  formulation  of  specific  r ecommendat i ons .  the 
report  discusses  various  options  available  for  revision  of  the 
management  development  curriculum  of  DSMC  and  orqanizati onal  factors 
likely  to  influence  the  success  of  various  options. 

The  information  required  to  achieve  these  objectives  was 
collected  through  a  number  of  research  methodologies.  Data 
concerning  the  training  environment  and  basic  management  development 
needs  relevant  to  DSMC  were  obtained  from  examination  of  written 
documents  and  reports  prepared  by  or  for  DSMC  including  the  program 
manager  job  analysis  flow  chart  prepared  by  ATI  and  the  DSMC  84 
report  completed  in  1982,  interviews  with  DSMC  faculty  and 
administrators,  and  discussions  with  individuals  who  have  completed 
courses  at  DSMC.  Information  on  the  state-of-the-art  of  management 
development  in  government  agencies  and  industry  was  collected 
through  review  of  published  literature,  surveys,  telephone 
interviews,  and  on-site  visits  to  several  organ i z at i ons  conducting 
innovative  management  development,  programs. 


Management  in  The  80s 

Before  one  begins  an  examination  of  the  changes  occurring  in 
management  development  programs  throughout  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  useful  to  briefly  examine  some  of  the  factors  which  are 
related  to  the  perception  that  manv  of  our  organizations  face  a 
management  crisis.  The  factors  responsible  for  this  crisis 
(regardless  of  whether  it  is  real  or  only  perceived)  are  plavinq  a 
major  role  in  determining  the  direction  and  the  nature  of  the 
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revisions  being  made  in  manv  management  development  programs.  At 
least  some  of  these  issues  will  be  encountered  bv  any  organization 
attempting  to  improve  its  management  development  process  regardless 
of  whether  the  organization  is  a  private  corporation,  a  government 
agency,  or  part  of  the  defense  community. 

There  are  four  major  issues  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  literature  addressing  the  challenges  facing  management 
development  professionals  in  the  19S0s.  Economic  factors  are 
providing  a  major  impetus  for  changing  management  development 
programs.  The  economic  problems  faced  by  our  country  since  the  mid 
seventies  have  led  to  a  growing  concern  about  U.S.  industrial 
productivity  while  at  the  same  time  resulting  in  substantial  budget 
cuts  for  many  programs  in  both  industry  and  government.  As  a 
result,  both  line  managers  and  management  development  professionals 
in  industry  and  government  have  found  their  budgets  under  much 
closer  scrutiny  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  efforts  to 
strengthen  managerial  accountability  for  funds  spent  and  costs 
incurred.  In  response  to  this  changing  orientation,  and  to  justifv 
investment  in  training,  the  emphasis  in  management  development 
programs  appears  to  be  shifting  from  that:  of  providing  personal 
development  opportunities  for  managers,  to  focusing  on  "performance 
based"  or  "results  oriented"  programs  (Livingston,  1983). 

A  second  set  of  factors  which  has  influenced  recent 
developments  in  management  training  are  lair  gel  v  social  in  nature. 
While  concern  with  industrial  productivity  has  grown,  so  has  concern 
over  the  "quality  of  work  life"  of  the  American  worker  (Nord,  1977: 
Wiggins  S<  Stead,  1976).  This  concern  combined'  with  a  changing  value 


system  among  the  American 


k :r;  force  has  created  numerous  problems 
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in  providing  managers  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
motivate  subordinates  and  develop  effective  work  groups.  Recent 
interests  in  what  mav  be  broad.lv  labeled  as  "Japanese  Management" 
styles  and  Quality  Circles  represents  one  reaction  to  these 
probl ems. 

Changes  in  the  nature  of  worldwide  ecomonics  and  politics  is  a 

third  set  of  factors  influencing  the  management  development  area. 

This  impact  is  one  which  is  likely  to  remain  long  after  the  passing 

of  the  current  "faddish"  interest  in  the  management  techniques  used 

\ 

by  Japanese  corporations  which  reportedly  give  them  a  competitive 
edge  in  industrial  product i vi ty .  Df  greater  importance  is  the 
growing  awareness  that  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy  and  political  scene  is  changing.  The  evolution  of  manv 
developing  countries  into  a  Third  World  coalition  with  substantial 
political  and  economic  clout  due  to  control  over  numerous  raw 
materials  needed  by  industrial  nations  is  changing  the  very  nature 
of  international  management.  These  changes  combined  with  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  interdependencies  among  national  economies  has 
spawned  a  growing  interest  in  developing  managers  with  a  sensitivity 
to  international  issues  and  a  decision  making  perspective  which 
incorporates  a  truly  "global"  consciousness  (Heller,  1980;  Rehfuss. 
1982) . 

The  final  set  of  factors  which  is  beginning  to  shape  the  current 
state-of -the-art  in  management  development  is  the  rapidly  increasing 
pace  of  technological  change  and  what  is  often  called  the 
"information  explosion".  Technological  revolutions  in  the  areas  of 
microcomputer  technology  and  communications  are  changing  the  verv 


nature  of  the  information  environment  in  which  managers  make 


dec i si ons. 


It 


clear  that  the  decision  making  process  takes 
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place  in  an  environment  in  which  managers  have  increasing  amounts  of 
data  but  less  time  in  which  to  process  the  data  (Ackoff,,  17731  . 
Furthermore,  these  decisions  are  made  in  a  context  of  increasing 
instability  which  produces  greater  conditions  of  uncertainty  than 
those  faced  by  managers  of  the  past  (Ackoff,  1973). 

All  of  the  factors  outlined  above  point  to  the  fact  that 
managers  today  are  facing  a  number  of  challenges  which  will 
intensify  in  the  future.  Increasing  rates  of  change  combined  with 
greater  interdependencies  among  the  worlds'  political,  economic,  and 
social  subsystems  will  substantial.lv  increase  the  complexity 
involved  in  the  management  of  organizational  systems  of  the  future. 
Regardless  of  the  unique  mission  or  objectives  of  a  particular  tvpe 
of  organization,  its  managers  will  face  manv  challenges  related  to 
one  or  more  of  the  factors  outlined  above.  For  this  reason, 
information  concerning  advancements  in  the  state-of-the-art  of 
management  development,  in  industry  has  significant  implications  for 
efforts  to  improve  managerial  effectiveness  in  government  and 
military  agencies.  This  will  be  particulars  true  for  managers 
working  in  the  area  of  acquisitions  management  which  represents  a 
major  interface  between  the  militarv,  industrial,  and  governmental 
s y s t  e m s  w  i  t him  our  c o u ritrv. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Two  Models  o-f  Management  Development 


As  one  examines  the  literature  published  on  the  topic  o-f 
management  development  he  is  i mmedi atel v  struck  bv  the  vast 
diversity  of  interventions,  techniques,  programs,  etc.  which  are 
used  in  attempts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
managers  and  executives.  Efforts  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
management  development  in  the  United  States  are  hampered,  at.  least 
in  part,  by  the  lack  of  some  conceptual  perspective  or  framework 
from  which  to  examine  this  diverse  body  of  programs  or  techniques. 
While  there  have  been  some  previous  efforts  to  develop  such  a 
conceptual  framework  (Parry  8<  Robinson,  1979),  these  frameworks 
have  never  been  fully  developed  nor  have  thev  had  a  sianif icant 
impact,  in  providing  order  to  the  chaotic  body  of  literature  on 
management  development  published  in  the  journals.  The  present 
author  found  that  the  task  of  evaluating  the  state-of-the-art  in 
management  development  was  greatly  simplified  after  he  developed  the 
conceptual  framework  presented  in  this  section  of  the  report.  The 
framework  is  based  in  part  on  the  work  of  Parry  and  Robinson  but 
was  primarily  a  direct  result  of  the  review  of  literature  published 
on  management  development  combined  with  the  results  of  a  survev  of 
17  public  sector  executive  development  programs  which  was  conducted 
by  a  research  team  at  the  Central  Intel  licence  Aaencv. 


The  bottom  line  of  the  conceptual  -framework  developed  bv  this 
author  is  that  one  can  distinguish  between  two  major  models  or 
approaches  to  management  development.  These  two  models  differ  in 
terms  of  the  philosophies  underlying  the  approaches,  the  general 
training  environment  and  objectives  for  which  they  are  appropriate, 
the  learning  methods  or  techniques  which  they  incorporate,  the 
outcomes  which  can  be  expected  from  their  use,  and  the  limitations 
inherent  in  each  approach.  The  two  approaches  are  labeled  as  the 
management  education  approach  and  the  management  development  system 
approach.  These  two  approaches  actually  represent  two  ends  of  a 
continuum  with  most  programs  falling  somewhere  in  between  the  two 
pure  forms  described  below.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  actual 
implementation  of  either  the  management  education  type  of  program  or 
a  management  development  system  can  vary  dramatically  from  one 
organisation  to  another. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  EDUCATION  MODEL 

The  management  education  approach  to  management  development 
actually  has  a  relatively  short  historv.  It  has  gained  in 
popularity  since  the  1960s  and  probablv  owes  at  least  part  of  its 
rapid  growth  to  the  seemingly  universal  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
graduates  from  MBA  programs  were  inherently  better  managers  than 
non-MBA  graduates.  If  MBAs  were  a  good  thing,  and  since  it  was  not 
feasible  to  send  all  managers  to  MBA  programs,  many  companies  sought 
ways  to  do  the  next  best  thing  —  to  develop  or  purchase  management 
development  programs  covering  the  tvpes  of  topics  or  using  the 
techniques  used  in  existing  MBA  programs.  Often  these  management 
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education  proqrams  represent  abbreviated  versions  o-f  an  MBA  program 
which  has  been  tailored  somewhat  to  meet  the  needs  o-f  a  particular 
tvpe  o-f  industry  or  organisation.  Not  suprisinqly  many  o-f  these 
programs  are  located  at  or  sponsored  bv  universities  such  as 
Harvard,  MIT,  George  Washington  University,  or  American  University. 
These  university  based  programs  are  often  labeled  as  advanced 
management  or  executive  development  proqrams  and  some  such  as  the 
programs  at  American  University  and  University  of  Southern 
California  grant  graduate  degrees  after  completion  of  the  program. 

Variants  of  the  management  education  model  proqrams  exist  in 
many  other  settings,  however.  The  federal  government  sponsors  a 
number  of  interagency  management  development  programs  which  fall 
into  this  category  such  as  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  (FEI). 
Many  larger  corporations  have  also  established  internal  management 
development  proqrams  which  follow  the  management  education 
approach.  Starcevich  and  Sykes  <1932)  review  a  number  of  these 
proqrams. 

For  those  organizations  which  are  not  large  enough  to  support 
an  internal  management  development  institute  or  for  those 
organizations  who  wish  to  cover  only  a  few  selected  courses  or 
topics,  there  have  evolved  a  large  number  of  consulting  firms 
marketing  a  wide  variety  of  seminars  and  programs.  These  "off  the 
shelf"  packages  show  a  considerable  degree  of  variance  in  length, 
content,  and  quality  but  many  of  them  show  a  strong  resembl ence  to 
short  courses  or  weekend  seminars  sponsored  bv  business  departments 
of  manv  universities. 

Regardless  of  the  location  or  origin  of  these  education  tvpe  of 
programs,  manv  of  them  share  a  number  of  similarities. 


Character  i  st  i  cs 


Programs  which  fall  into  the  management  education  catagory  tend 
to  have  fairly  vaque  or  very  general  objectives.  Usually  these 
objectives  are  stated  in  terms  of  broadening  participants’ 
perspectives  or  exposing  them  to  new  viewpoints  so  as  to  provide 
them  with  a  more  enlightened  framework  from  which  to  view  their  role 
in  their  respective  organisations.  The  curriculum  in  the  programs 
tend  to  be  fairly  generalised  and  touch  upon  topics  such  as  policy 
formation,  decision  making,  strategic  planning,  and  other  areas 
commonly  recognised  as  generic  management  and  executive  level 
competency  needs.  The  programs  often  seem  to  be  a  means  of 
introducing  or  even  i ndoctr i nating  managers  into  a  particular  system 
or  philosophy  of  management.  The  primary  objective  of  most  of  the 
courses  is  to  transfer  information  from  the  recognized  expert 
teaching  the  class  to  the  part i ci pants.  The  programs  often  have  a 
set  sequence  of  courses  which  all  part,  i  ci  pants  take  but  some  of  the 
programs  such  as  FEI  have  a  core  program  with  "electives"  chosen  by 
the  participants  based  upon  their  perceived  needs. 

Not  suprisinqly,  these  education  programs  focus  primarily  on 
cognitive  aspects  of  development  without  emphasis  on  skill 
development.  Often  there  is  relatively  little  formal  evaluation  of 
the  program  parti  ci  plants’  gains  from  the  program.  If  any  measures 
other  than  questionnaires  on  how  well  the  participants  liked  the 
program  are  incoporated  in  the  evaluation,  the  measures  tend  to  be 


paper  and  pencil  examinations  measuring  participants’  absorption  of 


the  information  imparted  bv  the  course  instructor. 

Training  Program  Environment 

The  character i sti cs  of  the  programs  described  above  largely 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  general  context  or  environment  within 
which  these  programs  operate.  The  individuals  who  develop  and 
administer  these  education  type  of  programs  usually  have  litt-le  if 
any  input  into  the  career  development  path  of  the  participants  in 
the  program.  Often  the  only  feedback  that  the  participant’s  manager 
or  sponsoring  organization  receives  is  an  indication  that  the 
participant  successfully  completed  the  program  as  evidenced  bv  the 
certificate  or  diploma  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  program.  The 
admi ni strators  of  these  programs  often  have  relatively  little 
control  over  who  attends  the  programs.  While  there  is  usually  some 
requirement  as  to  the  level  of  experience  or  grade  of  the  manager  or 
executive  who  is  qualified  to  attend,  many  exceptions  are  made. 
Furthermore,  regardless  of  whether  the  programs  are  located  at 
universities,  interagency  centers,  or  internal  development  and 
training  institutes  within  a  particular  organization  the  programs’ 
existence  depend  upon  the  number  of  participants  they  serve  and  thus 
there  is  some  pressure  to  market  the  programs  and  recruit 
par t i c i pants. 

Another  example  of  the  relative  independence  of  these 
management  education  proqrams  from  career  development  or  progression 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  participants  do  not  attend  the  program 
as  preparation  for  a  particular  target  assignment.  After 
graduation  the  participants  often  return  to  or  remain  in  the  same 


position,  although  there  may  be  a  salary  increase  upon  completion  of 
the  program.  For  this  reason,  these  programs  are  often  looked  upon 

■s 

as  a  source  of  personal  development  for  the  individual  manager. 

Another  critical  factor  influencing  the  general  nature  of  these 
programs  is  that  thev  often  tend  to  service  a  fairlv  diverse 
clientele.  That  is,  the  university  programs  tend  to  attract 
participants  from  a  variety  of  industries  and  orqani zati ons,  the 
interagency  federal  programs  service  a  variety  of  agencies,  and  the 
internal  industrial  programs  at  the  corporate  level  depend  upon 
participants  from  a  number  of  different  divisions  who  perform  in  a 
wide  variety  of  managerial  positions.  The  major  implication  of  this 
is  that  the  education  type  of  proqrams  must  serve  a  very 
heterogeneous  group  of  part i ci pants. 

Instructional  Methods 

The  instructional  methods  or  learning  experiences  of 
participants  in  management  education  type  of  proqrams  resemble 
those  of  traditional  academic  courses.  These  methods  are  primarily 
passive  means  of  information  transfer.  Most  frequently  the 
i  instruct  i  onal  method  is  some  form  of  lecture  and  class  discussion. 
Case  studies  arc?  often  used  and  the  program  may  also  include  at 
least  one  field  trip  to  a  relevant  organization  or  governmental 
agency  or  representati ve.  Manv  of  these  proqrams  use  a  variety  of 
guest  speakers  who  are  nationally  recognized  experts  in  their  area. 
These  speakers  usually  particpate  in  the  program  bv  delivering  a 
single  lecture  and/or  discussing  their  area  of  expertise  in  a  sinale 
seminar  session.  Students  in  some  proqrams  are  expected  to 
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participate  in  the  education  of  other  participants  by  making  a 
presentation  on  a  topic  they  research  or  in  their  own  area  of 
specialization.  The  most  active  learninq  experience  in  this  type 
of  program  and  one  which  is  used  only  infrequently  is  part i c i pat i on 
in  some  form  of  a  business  cjame  or  business  simulation. 


Probable  Outcomes  and/or  Advantages 

Given  the  nature  of  management  education  type  of  proqrams  and 
the  instructional  methods  used  in  this  approach,  one  can  expect 
certain  outcomes  to  occur.  Participants  in  the  proqrams  are 
likely  to  aquire  a  larqe  amount  of  new  information.  This 
information  may  be  of  a  technical  nature  or  it  may  be  information 
which  serves  as  an  orientation  to  a  new  philosophy  or  system  of 
management.  Often  managers  develop  a  better  general  understanding 
of  the  role  of  a  manaqer  or  executive  at  their  level  in  an 
organi z at i on .  If  the  group  of  participants  in  the  program  is  fairlv 
heterogeneous,  managers  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  new 
viewpoints  which  may  allow  them  to  view  the  orqani 2 at i onal  problems 
they  encounter  on  the  job  from  a  new  perspective. 

There  can  also  be  a  number  of  advantages  related  to  cost  and 
convenience  of  these  proqrams.  While  in-residence  advanced 
management  and  executive  development  programs  at  universities  such 
as  Harvard  or  MIT  are  very  expensive  and  require  removing  the 
manager  from  his  or  her  position  for  the  length  of  the  program, 
there  are  often  local,  part-time  programs  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  Furthermore,  other  than  the  time  of  the  participant  and 


cost  of  tuition  and  related  expenses,  education  type  programs 
require  little  additional  commitment  of  organizational  resources. 
Most  importantly,  they  require  little  commitment  of  time  and  effort 
from  upper  level  line  managers  because  they  are  administered  by 
staff  personnel  or  individuals  external  to  the  organization. 


Li  mi  tat i ons 

There  are  a  number  of  negative  outcomes  which  may  be  viewed  as 
limitations  which  are  also  fairly  char acter i st i c  of  manaqement 
education  type  of  programs.  Many  of  these  limitations  are  directly 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  programs  are  not  integrated 
into  the  career  development  system  of  the  organization  and  are 
administered  by  individuals  external  to  the  organization  with  little 
or  no  direct  involvement  of  line  manaqers  in  the  process. 

These  two  factors  and  other  characteri sti cs  of  manaqement 
education  type  of  programs  lead  to  the  following  limitations. 

First,  the  managers’  attendance  or  participation  in  the  program  is 
not  likely  to  coincide  with  the  time  at  which  he  really  needs  the 
information.  If  he  attends  the  program  too  early  he  will  not 
understand  the  information  or  appreciate  its  usefulness  while  he 
will  often  be  bored  if  he  participates  in  the  program  too  late  in 
his  career. 

Second,  it  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  manager  to  make  the  decision  as  to  which  information 
presented  in  the  program  :i  s  relevant  to  his  particular  organi  zation. 
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This  task  is  complicated  toy  the  tact  that  the  in-formation  is  o-ften 
presented  at  a  -fairly  qeneral  and  theoretical  level  which  can  not  be 
directly  applied  to  the  job.  In  a  number  o-f  programs  which 
incorporate  case  studies  this  problem  is  reduced  and  participants 
learn  how  the  in-formation  presented  is  related  to  common 
organizational  problems.  Unfortunately,  given  the  highly  cognitive 
nature  o-f  the  instructional  methods  used  in  these  programs  there  is 
usually  little  or  no  development  of  the  actual  skills  required  to 
apply  the  new  information  effectively.  Participants  often  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  try  out  their  new  ideas  in  a  structured 
learning  environment.  For  example,  many  of  these  programs  address 
the  issue  of  decision  making  and  decision  analysis.  In  these 
courses  the  managers  are  often  exposed  to  technical  information  on 
calculating  cost/benefit  ratios,  calculating  risk,  the  use  of 
decision  making  models  and  decision  support  systems,  and  perhaps 
Vroom  and  Yetton’s  (1973)  theory  of  how  to  choose  different  decision 
making  stratagies.  However,  the  managers  are  unlikely  to  develop  or 
practice  the  communication  skills  and  information  gathering  skills 
which  are  prerequisites  for  making  and  implementing  effective 
decisions  in  actual  organizations. 

An  additional  problem  is  that  managers  are  not  likely  to 
receive  any  direct  feedback  concerning  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  a  decision  maker.  The  lack  of  anv  assessment,  of 
participants  which  would  provide  insight  into  their  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a  manager  is  another  limitation  of  most 
education  type  of  programs.  Finally,  there  is  often  little 
follow-up  or  recommendations  for  continuing  development  plans  upon 
completion  of  the  program.  The  program  is  usually  a  one-shot  time 
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limited  learning  experience. 


MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEMS 


It  is  more  difficult  to  describe  the  nature  of  management 
development  systems  than  to  describe  management  education  progams. 

On  the  surface,  this  approach  may  seem  like  a  throwback  to  an 
on-the-job  management  development  approach  based  on  the  old  addage 
of  developing  managers  by  bringing  them  up  through  the  ranks. 
However,  this  is  definitely  not  the  case.  One  individual 
interviewed  by  the  author  characterized  the  traditional  approach  as 
a  "mushroom  model  of  management  development".  The  basic  philosophy 
behind  the  mushroom  approach  is  that  if  you  put  entry  level  managers 
in  the  "basement"  of  the  organization,  kept  them  in  the  dark,  and 
dumped  a  lot  of  work  on  them,  then  the  truly  good  managers  would 
mature  and  "grow".  This  haphazard  approach  places  all 
responsibility  for  development  on  the  individual  manaqer.  In 
contrast  to  this,  the  management  development  systems  approach  is 
character  .i  zed  by  a  high  degree  of  planning  to  provide  managers  with 
a  variety  of  developmental  experiences  and  requires  a  substantial 
degree  of  commitment  and  effort  from  line  management.  This  type  of 
a  management  development  approach  is  less  common  than  the  management 
education  approach  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  lack  of  any 
effort  to  develop  managers  which  is  characteristic  of  a  number  of 
organ! rati ons  employing  the  "mushroom  model". 


There  is  a  relative  paucity  of  literature  on  this  systems 


approach  to  management  development  in  comparison  to  the  hundreds  o-f 
studies  on  management  education  type  of  programs.  In  the 
literature,  this  approach  is  often  referred  to  as  "applied 
management  development"  (Livingston,  1983)  or  "performance  based"  or 
"competency  based"  management  development.  While  some  oraani zati ons 
have  used  this  type  of  approach  for  some  time,  it  has  received  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention  in  the  last  five  to  seven  years. 
Organizations  using  this  approach  do  not  have  a  management 
development  program  so  much  as  a  management  development  system. 

While  it  may  not  be  overtly  labeled  as  such,  effective 
implementation  of  this  approach  requires  a  systems  perspective  of 
the  organization  and  the  management  development  process. 

All  of  the  management  development  systems  reviewed  by  this 
author  were  internally  based  and  controled,  although  interviews 
revealed  that  many  organizations  made  use  of  external  consultants  in 
various  phases  of  the  development  of  their  system.  Most  of  these 
management  development  systems  were  located  in  corporations  in  the 
private  sector.  While  these  management  development  systems  are  more 
organizationally  specific  than  management  education  programs,  many 
of  them  share  a  number  of  common  characteristics. 

Character i  st.  i  cs 

Several  characteristics  seem  to  stand  out  when  examining  the 
published  descriptions  of  orqani z at i ons  using  management  development 
systems  and  when  talking  to  human  resource  development,  professionals 
involved  in  such  systems.  First,  these  programs  seem  to  be  verv 
results  oriented  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  developmental  actions 


which  will  have?  direct  impact  on  managerial  per-formance  and  the 
accomplishment  of  organizational  (goals.  When  describing  the  nature 
of  his  organization' s  management  development  system,  one  corporate 
vice  president  stressed  that  management  development  was  integrated 
into  the  organization's  strategic  business  plan  and  that 
developmental  activities  -for  managers  and  executives  were  undertaken 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  organizational  goals.  Second,  in 
contrast  to  the  cognitive,  in-formation  transferral  orientation  o-f 
many  management  education  programs,  the  main  thrust  of  most 
management  development  systems  is  in  skill  or  competency  development 
with  a  focus  on  changing  on-the-job  behavior  of  managers.  Moreover, 
while  the  objectives  of  many  management  education  programs  are 
fairly  general,  the  interventions  and  developmental  assiqnments 
which  occur  as  part  of  a  management  development  system  are  usually 
made  with  a  clear  objective  in  mind  and  often  serve  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  manager  for  a  specific  target  position. 

Regular  and  fairly  freguent  assessment  of  individual  managers' 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  a  key  part  of  most  management 
development  systems.  The  techniques  used  for  this  assessment 
process  differ  greatly  from  one  organization  to  the  next.  These 
techniques  range  from  the  use  of  assessment,  center  approaches  to 
individual  interviews  and  management  by  objective  performance 
appraisal  systems.  Regardless  of  the  methods  used,  such  individual 
assessment,  lies  at  the  heart  of  these  management  development 
systems.  A  major  part  of  this  assessment  process  is  increasing  the 
manager’s  sel f -awareness  of  his  streng  .hs  and  weaknesses.  Based 
upon  the  results  of  this  assessment  process,  individual  development 
plans  (IDP)  for  each  manager  are  developed  and  revised.  These  plans 
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o-ften  include  a  longitudinal  sequence  of  interventions  which  occur 
before  or  between  planned  work  assignments.  The  nature  of  these 
interventions  varies  greatly;  however,  the  manager  usually  has 
substantial  input  into  the  plan  and,  in  keeping  with  the  adult 
learning  model  philosophy  of  many  of  these  systems,  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  completing  much  of  the  developmental  activity. 
Some  but  not  all  of  the  organizations  using  this  systems  approach 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  identify  top  level  management  potential 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  management  development  process. 

Assessment,  centers  are  often  used  to  accomplish  this  task. 


Training  Program  Environment 

It  follows  from  the  characteri sti cs  described  above  that 
several  organi zat i onal  factors  must  be  present  for  such  a  management 
development  system  to  operate  effectively.  The  management 
development  process  should  be  integrated  within  or  at  least,  related 
to  the  organization’s  career  development  system.  The  lack  of  any 
manpower  planning  system  and  career  development  plan  severely 
hampers  the  longitudinal  planning  required  in  an  effective 
management  development  system.  At  the  least,  these  management 
development  systems  seem  to  occur  in  organizations  whose 
organizational  philosophy  includes  a  strong  commitment  to  career 
development.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  management  development 
prof essi onal s  specifically  stated  in  interviews  that  their  efforts 
to  move  toward  a  management  development  svstem  were  blocked  due  to 


a  lack  of  commitment,  to  career  development,  on  the  part  of  upper 


level  management  .in  their  organization. 

Another  important  -factor  in  the  training  environment  o-f 
organizations  critical  to  the  success  o-f  this  type  o-f  management 
development  approach  is  the  establishment  of  a  clear  link  between 
management  development  and  organizational  objectives  o-f  upper 
management.  This  is  essential  because  internal  management 
development  systems  require  a  substantial  investment  of  line 
managers’  time  in  developmental  activities  with  subordinate 
managers.  I-f  these  activities  are  not  linked  to  organizational 
rewards  they  are  not  likely  to  be  performed  and  the  system  will  not 
operate  e-f -f  ecti  vel  y. 

It  also  appears  that  these  systems  are  more  likelv  to  appear  in 
organizations  which  are  willing  to  invest  resources  into  a  needs 
analysis  process  which  examines  organizational  needs  as  well  as 
individual  manangers’  management  development  needs.  This  and  the 
other  -factors  noted  above  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
organizational  environment  which  -facilitates  the  development  o-f  a 
true  management  development  system  is  one  characterized  by  a 
commitment  to  strategic,  long  term  planning  both  in  terms  of 
business  strategy  and  manpower  planning. 


Instructional  Methods 

The  instructional  methods  used  in  management  development 
systems  often  include  a  much  greater  variety  of  methods  than  those 
of  a  pure  management  education  program.  However,  it  would  be  a 


mistake  to  presume  that  there  is  no  overlap  in  instructional  methods 
between  the  two  approaches.  Indeed,  the  individual  manaqement 
development  plans  used  by  orqani z at i ons  with  a  management 
development  system  may  often  include  sending  a  particular  manager  to 
individual  management  development  courses,  seminars,  or  even  a 
university  sponsored  program.  The  difference  is  that  these  programs 
are  viewed  as  only  one  tool  to  be  used  in  the  management 
development  process  and  may  not  be  used  for  all  managers.  As  one 

vice  president  in  charge  of  a  management  development  system  stated 
in  an  interview,  "in  our  system,  the  job  is  the  primary  vehicle  for 
development. . . .the  programmatic  aspect  of  our  system  allows  the 
managers  to  structure  learning  which  takes  place  on  the  job." 

Receiving  heavier  emphasis  than  the  instructional  methods  used 
in  the  manaqement  education  approach  are  learning  experiences  such 
as  developmental  job  assignments  and  job  rotation.  Another 
technique  used  in  some  of  these  systems  is  the  "shadowing"  of  rolr 
models  who  are  upper  level  managers.  Managers  who  are  being 
prepared  for  movement  to  a  higher  level  position  may  be  assigned 
either  individually  or  as  a  small  group  of  2  or  3  to  essentially 
"shadow"  or  observe  a  manager  working  in  the  role  which  they  will 
soon  asssume.  Usually  a  high  degree  of  interaction  between  the  role 
model  and  the  observers  is  encouraged.  This  technique  represents  a 
variation  of  behavior  modeling  techniques  which  have  been  found  to 
be  very  successful  in  the  development  of  interpersonal  skills  in 
lower  level  supervisory  training  programs. 

Some  organizations  also  make  use  of  assessment  centers  in  their 
developmental  systems.  When  used  in  this  manner,,  the  information 
obtained  from  the  assessment  center  is  used  for  developmental  rather 


than  selection  purposes  and  is  usually  controlled  by  the 
participants  in  the  development  program  rather  than  upper  level 
management.  The  participant's  supervisor  or  manager  will  receive 
•feedback  on  the  individual’s  performance  in  the  assessment  center 
only  if  the  participant  decides  to  share  the  information.  The 
primary  use  of  the  information  is  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  an 
individual  management  development  plan  for  the  participant. 

Organizations  using  the  management  development,  system  approach 
or  moving  toward  use  of  such  a  system  also  seem  to  make  greater  use 
of  complex  simulations.  Most  of  these  simulations  are  not 
computerized.  They  are  highly  interactive  with  managers  often 
working  together  in  groups  similar  to  work  teams  that  occur 
naturally  in  the  normal  work  environment.  When  questioned  about 
these  simulations  in  telephone  interviews  it  appeared  that  manv 
organizations  had  developed  very  specific  simulations  based  upon 
critical  incidents  that  had  occurred  within  that  organization. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  variety  of  techniques  used  in 
these  management  development  systems  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
techniques  are  used.  Interventions  such  as  sending  a  manager  to  a 
particular  seminar  or  taking  part  in  a  simulation  are  usually 
planned  so  as  to  correspond  to  a  point  in  that  individual’s 
development  as  a  manager  when  the  experience  will  be  meaningful  and 
the  information  gained  or  skills  developed  will  be  immediately 
useful  and  reinforced. 

Probable  Outcomes  and/or  Advantages 


Given  the  differences  between  the  manaqement.  development 


systems  approach  and  the  management  education  approach,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  probable  outcomes  and  advantages  of  the  two 
approaches  differ  dramat. i cal  1  v .  Given  the  objectives  of  the 
management  development  systems  approach  and  the  much  greater 
congruency  between  the  learning  experiences  and  actual  job 
performance  one  would  expect  a  greater  change  in  on  the  job 
performance  of  managers  trained  using  a  systems  approach.  The 
limited  research  evidence  which  exists  and  the  opinion  of  those 
management  development  prof essi onal s  involved  in  such  systems  tend 
to  confirm  this.  More  important  than  this  is  that,  the  behavioral 
changes  are  also  more  likely  to  be  directly  linked  to  the 
accompl  i  shment.  of  organizational  goals.  Thus,  a  management 
development  system  is  likely  to  produce  a  higher  degree  of  skill 
development  in  managers  in  areas  of  competence  directly  related  to 
the  achievement  of  organizational  objectives. 

Li  mi  tat i ons 

While  the  probable  outcomes  of  using  a  management  development 
systems  approach  are  highly  desirable,  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  are  likely  to  limit  the  use  of  such  a  system.  First,  it 
should  be  realized  that  evidence  has  shown  that  the  instructional 
methods  used  in  the  education  approach  are  probably  a  more  efficient 
and  effective  way  to  give  managers  f actual ,  cognitive  types  of 
information  (Carroll,  Paine,  2<  Ivancevich,  1972)  than  on-the-job 
developmental  activities  or  complex  simulations. 


A  second  limitation  is  that  such  a  management  development 
system  is  very  costly  in  terms  o-f  line  managers'  time  which  must  be 
devoted  to  developmental  activities.  Without  a  strong  career 
development  commitment  -from  top  level  management  the  reguired 
developmental  activities  will  probably  not  take  place. 

A  more  serious  problem  exists  which  is  inherent  in  any  type  o-f 
development  program  which  relies  on  organizational  role  models  or 
mentoring  or  tutoring  types  of  activities.  For  this  system  to  work, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  desirable  upper  level  managers 
whose  behavior  is  worth  modeling.  This  often  requires  that  such  a 
management  development  system  must  be  implemented  in  a  top-down 
fashion  to  insure  success.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  the  end 
result  of  the  process  will  be  essentially  a  cloning  of  the  existing 
status  quo.  This  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  depending  upon  the 
current  effectiveness  of  those  individuals’  behavior  and  the 
effectiveness  of  such  behavior  given  changes  in  the  organization’s 
environment  in  the  future. 

To  avoid  this  problem  and  to  provide  an  adequate  data  base  for 
constructing  longitudinal  management  development  plans  consistent 
with  orqani zati onal  goals,  the  organization  must  engage  in  long 
range  planning.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  long  range  planninq  and 
concentration  on  short  term- profit  are  weaknesses  in  the  prevailing 
managerial  philosophy  which  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  problems 
faced  by  American  organizations  today.  Long  range  planning  is  even 
more  difficult  now  than  in  the  past  due  to  the  rapid  rate  of 
technol oqi cal  change.  Some  change  in  this  or gan i z at i onal 
philosophy  is  probably  a  prerequisite  for  successful  implementation 
of  a  true  management  development  system. 
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CHAPTER  3 


The  State-Of-The-Art 


The  two  management  development  approaches  described  in  the 
previous  chapter  represent  ideal  or  generalized  examples  of 
management  development  programs.  The  discussion  in  that  chapter 
provides  a  framework  from  which  to  examine  management  development 
but  does  not  answer  the  question  of,  "What  is  the  current 
state-of-the-art  in  management  development?"  To  provide  the  answer 
to  this  question,  the  present  researchers  relied  on  information  from 
four  different  sources.  These  data  sources  and  description  of  the 
data  collection  techniques  used  for  each  information  source  are 
outlined  in  the  following  section. 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


Literature  Search 

The  first  source  of  information  used  in  assessing  the  current 
state-of-the-art  of  management  development  in  the  United  States  was 
a  computerized  literature  search  of  recent  articles  on  the  topic  of 
management  development  published  in  business,  training,  personnel. 


and  other  professional  journals. 


This  search  identified  more  than 


500  articles  on  management  development  published  since  1979.  A  copy 


of  this  briefly  annotated  bibliography  was  included  as  part  of  the 
working  papers  delivered  to  the  contract  monitor  as  part  of  the 
report.  The  research  team  reviewed  appro;-:  i  matel  y  250-300  of  the 
articles  from  this  list  and  other  sources. 

CIA  Study 

The  second  source  of  information  was  used  primarily  to  assess 
the  current  state-of -the-art  of  Federal  Government  interagency 
management  development  programs  and  management  education  programs  in 
university  settings.  This  information  was  made  available  by 
researchers  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  who  conducted 
extensive  interviews  and  on-site  visits  to  17  executive  development 
programs  in  university  settings  and  federal  government  agencies. 

Survey 

The  third  source  of  information  used  in  assessing  the  current 
state-of-the-art  in  management  development  was  the  data  collected  on 
a  survey  mailed  to  210  corporations.  Most  of  these  were  listed  by 
FORTUNE  as  among  the  top  200  corporations  in  the  United  Stales  in 
1982.  These  surveys  were  sent  to  individuals  within  the 
corporations  who  were  members  of  professional  training  and 
development  organizations.  The  mailing  list  was  constructed  to 
include  only  those  individuals  who  were  clearly  involved  in  the 
management  development  process.  These  individuals  occupied 
corpor *te  level  positions  with  titles  such  as  Corporate  Director  of 
Management  Development,  Vice  President  of  Human  Resources.  Manager 


of  Management  Development,  etc. 


A  copy  of  the  survey  is  included  in 


Append  i  •  A  of  the  Report.  Responses  were  received  -from  41  of  the 
organisations  with  7.7  usable  quest  i  onnai  res  being  returned  for  a 
response  rate  of  appro-:  1  matel v  13  percent.  This  response  rate  is 
fairlv  t.pical  of  surveys  conducted  with  this  type  of  sample 
( D 1 gman ,  1 RRu  >  . 

Interviews  and  Site  Visits 

The  fourth  and  final  source  of  information  came  from  in-depth 
telephone  interviews  with  individuals  admi ni star i nq  management 
development  programs  in  16  organisations  as  well  as  on— site  visits 
to  three  organi z at i ons  involved  in  very  innovative  or  unique 
management  development  efforts.  The  telephone  interviews  averaged  a 
little  more  than  one  hour  each  and  provided  a  means  of  gathering 
additional  data  on  a  number  of  programs  represented  in  the  survey 
results  and  from  several  new  organisations  not  included  in  the 
survey.  The  on-site  visits  were  made  to  The  Center  For  Creative 
Leadership,  The  Army  Research  Institute,  and  Morrison  Knudson 
Company.  Each  of  these  visits  involved  approx i matel v  6  hours  of 
data  collection  through  interviews  or  discussion  with  various  people 
involved  in  management  development  projects  or  programs  within  the 
organizations. 

MANAGEMENT  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  INTERAGENCY  ENVIRONMENT 

The  data  collected  by  the  CIA  research  team  provide  strikinq 
evidence  that  existing  training  programs  in  university  settings  and 
interagency  programs  of  the  federal  government  adhere  closelv  to  the 
management  education  approach  to  management,  development.  It  should 


be  noted,  however,  that  several  programs  examined  by  the  CIA 
research  team  did  not  adhere  to  this  manaaement  education  approach. 
These  were  the  10  month  -full-time  program  o-f  the  Industrial  College 
o-f  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  National  Defense  University  and  the 
internallv  controlled  executive  development  svstems  o-f  the  General 
Accounting  0-f-fice,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  These  internal  agency  programs  clearly  reflected 
the  management  development  systems  approach  to  management 
development . 

Excluding  these  -four  internally  controlled  programs,  the 
remaining  programs  were  quite  similar  with  regard  to  a  number  o-f 
characteristics.  As  noted  bv  Jan  Smith  (1983),  one  of  the  CIA 
research  team  members,  the  proqrams  tended  to  have  fairly  general 
objectives  and  seldom  attempted  to  formally  evaluate  the  progress  of 
the  participants  in  the  proqrams.  The  primary  focus  of  most  of 
these  programs  is  to  provide  an  educational  experience  which  would 
aid  in  the  personal  development  of  participants. 

The  programs  also  were  very  similar  in  that  they  used 
relatively  few  techniques  or  processes  in  achieving  their 
objectives.  Most  proqrams  relied  on  the  use  of  at  most  four  or  five 
traditional  processes  such  as  lecture,  class  discussion,  case 
studies,  quest  speakers,  assigned  readings,  class  presentations  bv 
participants,  or  field  trips.  Many  of  the  agencies  sending 
executives  to  these  educational  proqrams  also  made  use  of 
devel opmental  assignments  and  other  on-the-job  development 
techniques  such  as  formal  or  informal  mentoring  systems.  However, 
the  actual  education  programs  reviewed  bv  the  research  team  seemed 
to  be  only  marginally  coordinated  with  these  on-the-job  learning 


experi  ences.  They  provided  almost  no  -feedback  to  the  agencies  of 
the  participants  regarding  their  managers’  performance  in  the 
program. 

Even  though  the  programs  had  a  number  of  similar  objectives  and 
used  essentially  the  same  instructional  methods,  they  covered  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  or  subjects  in  their  curricula.  The  research  team 
identified  over  25  different  subject  areas  covered  bv  these 
programs.  On  the  average  the  education  type  programs  covered  11 
different  subject  areas  with  a  range  from  3  to  22  different  subject 
areas  addressed  in  the  programs.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
systematic  effort  to  use  different  instructional  techniques  for 
these  different  subjects.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  all  were 
essentially  knowledge  type  of  topics  and  many  of  the  programs  were 
quite  explicit  in  making  clear  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  develop 
skills,  only  to  increase  knowledge. 

One  factor  contributing  to  the  wide  range  in  the  number  of 
topics  covered  in  the  programs  is  the  difference  in  the  length  and 
attendance  requirements.  The  programs  surveyed  ranged  from  a  6  week 
part-time  executive  development  program  at  George  Washington 
University  to  the  10  month  full-time  Foreign  Service  Institute 
program  and  the  20  month  part-time  programs  at  American  University 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California  (both  of  which  grant 
graduate  degrees  upon  completion  of  the  course  work).  For  programs 
of  comparable  length,  there  appeared  to  be  little  difference  in  the 
number  of  topics  covered  in  the  university  and  interagency  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  major  difference  between  the  results 
of  the  CIA  study  and  the  general  model  of  the  management  education 
approach  presented  in  Chapter  2  is  that  most  of  the  programs 


surveyed  did  allow  a  certain  decjree  of  freedom  in  structuring 
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programs  to  meet  the  parti ci pants’  needs.  This  is  accomplished  bv 
the  use  of  a  core  curriculum  taken  by  all  par  t  i  c:  i  pants  with 
additional  "elective"  seminars  or  courses  chosen  by  each  individual. 
This  is  the  approach  used  bv  most  of  the  university  programs  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Executive  Institute.  It  is  the  parti ci pants’ 
responsibility  to  make  these  decisions  although  they  are  usually 
provided  with  no  formal  means  of  making  a  needs  assessment  to 
determine  which  of  the  courses  or  seminars  might  be  most  relevant 
for  their  development.  A  notable  exception  to  the  general  trend  of 
providing  no  formal  means  of  assessing  one’s  needs  can  be  found  in 
the  programs  at  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  which  are  briefly 
described  below. 


Federal  Executive  Institute 

The  Federal  Executive  Institute’s  Senior  Executive  Education 
Program  has  a  structure  which  is  similar  to  many  of  the  other 
education  tvpe  programs.  The  program  is  administered  bv  internal 
faculty  at  the  institute  which  is  located  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  The  program  also  makes  use  of  faculty  from  the  nearbv 
University  of  Virginia.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are  similar 

to  those  of  the  other  education  type  programs -  to  improve 

understanding  of  the  executive  role,  strengthen  individual 
capabi  1  i t i es,  etc.  The  procjram  is  seven  weeks  in  length  and 
requires  full-time  attendance. 


The  three  major  topic  areas  covered  bv  the  seminars  and 


workshops  in  the  program  are  (1)  interpersonal  and  personal 


executive  effectiveness,  (21  wanaqement  systems  and  processes,  and 
Hi  the  environment  of  the  federal  executive  (Murphv  Pali,  1979)  . 
These  areas  are  addressed  in  seminars;  and  workshops;  which  comprise' 
the  major i tv  of  the  program.  Participants  are  allowed  to  select 
particular  seminar's  which  they  will  attend  while  at  Ft  I . 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  the  FEI  proqram  is  the  process  bv 
winch  learning  lakes  place  dur  ing  the  program.  The  faculty  at.  FEJ 
have  rejected  the  traditional  education  model  of  "experts" 
transmitting  information  to  "students"  (Murphv  &  Pak.  1979  b)  .  The 
program  is  based  on  an  adult  learning  model  which  places  a  premium 
on  increased  self- awareness  and  providing  participants  with  the 
opportunity  for  actively  participating  in  the  learning  process. 


This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  a  major  function  of  the  FET 
program  is  to  provide  self -assessmen t  opportunities  for  the 
participants  including  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  number  of 
psychological  inventories  and  receive  extensive  individual  feedback 
•from  trained  professionals  i  n  this  area.  This  sel  f -assessment, 
information  is  used  to  help  the  participants  structure  a  course  of 
study  while  they  are  at  FEJ .  The  information  is  also  used  to 
provide  insight  into  setting  goals  for  future  development  after 


leaving  FEI. 


The  adult  learning  model  is  also  reflected  in  the 
instructional  methods  used  at  FEI.  The  seminars  and  woe  hop' 
ini  orporate  more  of  a  class  discussion  or  open  for  urn  model  than  a 
lecture  format.  Furthermore?,  the  program  includes  a  series  of 
>  •mi  nor  <•>  which  are  <  onducted  bv  the  participants  who  "hare  their 
ilo.  •  >  -per  i  one  os.  and  mu'  ;t  ions  wilh  other  individuals  in  •  he 


program.  The  program  also  makes  use  of  learninq  teams  which  are 
small  groups  o-f  participants  who  meet  regularly  to  discuss  course 
material  and  provide  feedback  to  each  other  concerning  progress 
toward  goals. 

The  program  at  FEI  illustrates  that  it  is  possible  to 
incorporate  some  of  the  principles  of  a  management  development 
systems  approach  to  development  into  a  program  which  is  basically 
educational  in  structure.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
program  does  not  attempt  to  provide  development  in  specific  skill 
areas;  rather,  its  primary  aim  is  to  increase  sel f -awareness  of 
one's  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  left  to  the  individual 
participant  to  make  the  translation  of  learning  at  FEI  to  change  in 
performance  on-the-job.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  FEI  has 
made  little  if  any  attempt  to  incorporate  any  of  the  instructional 
methods  such  as  simulations,  behavioral  modeling,  etc.  which  have 
been  developed  to  aid  in  the  development  and  transfer  of  skills  to 
be  applied  on  the  job. 

MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

The  reader  probably  surmised  from  prior  discussion  that,  there 
is  a  trend  in  industry  of  moving  toward  use  of  a  management, 
development  systems  approach  to  management  development.  As  Andrew 
Daly,  retired  Manager  of  Management  Development  at  IBM  noted  in  a 
recent  article,  "Management  development  shouldn't  be  a  'sometime 
thing.'  Nor  should  it  be  identified  only  as  a  program  or 


school  .....  We  should  take  steps  to  insure  that  the  management 
development  -function  is  an  integral  part  of  the  business.  It  should 
be  an  extension  o-f  the  top  executive’s  responsibility  for  the 
effective  management  and  success  of  the  business.  There  should  be 
an  involvement  in  the  planning  of  strategies,  policies,  and  the 
operations  of  the  organi z at i on . "  (Daly,  1980,  p.  89). 

This  movement  away  from  primarily  an  education  model  is  largely 
due  to  the  recognition  of  the  many  limitations  of  this  type  of 
approach  which  were  noted  in  Chapter  2.  A  number  of  professionals 
involved  in  the  management  development  discipline  have  published 
articles  highly  critical  of  the  education  approach.  For  example,  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  May  3,  1982  issue  of  FORTUNE,  Harold 

Leavitt  of  Stanford  University  is  quoted  as  saying  "There’s  no 
evidence  that  management  education  works — any  more  than  there  is 
that  any  education  works"  (Main,  1982,  p.248) »  As  Jeremy  Main, 
author  of  the  FORTUNE  article  notes,  however,  "But  the  business 
world  certainly  seems  to  think  it  works.  Many  corporations  have 
elaborate  internal  programs  for  the  upbringing  of  their  executives. 
IBM  and  Control  Data  require  managers  to  take  at  least  40  hours  of 
training  a  year,  either  in  internal  or  external  programs. .  Xerox  has 
a  four  tier  program,  beginning  with  a  course  in  fundamentals  of 
management  and  going  on  through  a  one  week  annual  seminar  for  the 
company’s  top  250  people.  8uch  commitment  is  convincing,  even 
though  much  of  management  education  still  seems  a  crapshoot. " 

(Main,  1982,  p.248).  Even  more  critical  than  Main,  J.  Sterling 
Livingston  directly  attacks  the  over-reliance  on  the  use  of 
management  education  programs  for  management  development 
(Livingston,  1983).  Commenting  on  management  education  programs. 
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Livinqston  notes  that  "the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  enough, 
if  you  don't  have  the  skills  of  application  to  follow  through  on 
what  you've  learned."  (Livingston,  1983,  p.  16).  Livingston  claims 
that  most  of  the  management  education  programs  in  university 
settings  have  failed  to  develop  competent  managers.  In  discussing 
the  reasons  for  this  failure  Livingston  notes  that,  "many  critical 
managerial  skills  were  not  taught  in  management  education  programs. 
They  were  left  to  be  learned  on  the  job,  where  few  managers  ever 
mastered  them  because  no  one  taught  them  how.  The  failure  was  also 
because  what  took  place  in  the  classroom  often  inhibited  students' 
ability  to  learn  from  experience.  They  were  too  often  taught, 
theories  of  management  that  could  not  be  applied  successfully  in 
practice..."  (p.16).  The  direction  in  which  Livinqston  thinks 
management  development  must  move  is  toward  what  he  labels  "applied 
management  development".  This  applied  management  development 
approach  would  include  "an  accelerating  shift  from  generalized 
development  to  practical  and  specific  applied  training.  And  it 
means  a  radical  departure  from  centralized  training  centers  to  a  new 
array  of  communication  links  which  can  service  people  in  scattered 
locations  throughout  the  country. . . . "  (p.16-17). 

Fulker  (1982)  notes  that  the  factors  present  in  today's  rapidlv 
changing  world  also  call  for  a  radical  change  in  the  management 
development  process  in  the  public  sector  of  society.  In  commenting 
on  the  article  written  by  Fulker  and  other  articles  in  a  series 
appearing  in  THE  BUREAUCRAT,  editor  Leonard  B.  F'ou.liot  comments  that 
"...off-the-shelf  seminars  prolifically  offered  are  primarily 
generic  in  nature  and  may  or  may  not.  have  any  relevance  or 
transference  for  managers  part i ci pat i ng  in  such  programs. 


This 
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•forum  tends  to  confirm  that  management  development  programs  should 
address  specific  competence  requirements  to  deal  with  contemporarv 
and  changing  technology  and  that  the  programs  should  be 
custom-designed  to  really  make  a  difference."  (Pouliot,  1982,  p. 
30)  . 


Even  though  there  is  no  shortage  of  criticism  directed  at  the 
management  education  approach,  this  does  not  mean  that  corporations 
and  government  agencies  have  stopped  using  programs  sponsored  by 
universities  or  that  internal  programs  will  no  longer  include  a 
great  deal  of  classroom  instruction.  Rather,  there  is  a  growing 
trend  toward  integrating  or  coordinating  this  classroom  instruction 
with  on-the-job  learning  experiences.  While  some  movement  toward  a 
management  development  systems  approach  is  occurring,  the  extent  of 
this  movement  is  difficult  to  gauge.  As  Pouliot  noted 
".. .management  development  is  still  evolutionary  and  ...there  are 
still  many  questions  concerning  ideal  programs. "  (p.30). 

The  present  author’s  experiences  in  completing  this  research 
project  confirm  Pouliot's  assertion  that  management  development 
today  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  change.  Many  of  the  individuals  who 
were  interviewed  bv  phone  noted  that  the  management  development 
proqram(s)  in  their  organization  had  undergone  radical  changes  in 
the  last.  2  to  3  years.  A  number  of  them  noted  that  their  programs 
were  currently  being  revised  or  were  under  study  for  future 
revision.  In  addition  several  of  the  respondents  on  the  survey 
noted  that  they  had  limited  evaluation  evidence  on  their  program 
because  it  was  too  new. 


Presentations  made  bv  the  senior  staff  members  at  the  Center  for 


Creative  Leadership  and  discussions  the  author  had  with  a  number  of 
visitors  to  the  center  from  major  U.S.  corporations  reinforced  the 
view  that  the  most  accurate  statement  one  can  make  concerning 
management  development  is  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  change.  Most  of 
the  individuals  from  corporations  who  were  at  the  center  came  with 
hopes  of  getting  help  in  revising  their  management  development 
system  or  program.  Because  management  development  programs  in  the 
U.S.  are  in  such  a  period  of  change,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a 
concise  description  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  management 
development  at  this  point  in  time.  To  label  any  single  program  or 
technique  as  representati ve  of  “the"  state-of -the-art  may  be 
mi  si eadi ng . 

While  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
consensus  on  the  present  state  of  the  practice  of  management 
development  in  the  U.S.,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  consensus  on 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  ultimately  headed.  The  management 
development  prof essi onal s  interviewed  by  the  present  author  were 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that,  organizations  were  moving  in  the 
direction  of  planning  and  implementing  integrated  management 
development  systems  rather  than  continuing  to  invest  resources  in 
piecemeal  educational  programs  and  packages  of  questionable 
relevance  to  actual  on— the— job  performance. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  focus  on  evidence  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  industry  and  government  have  moved  toward  use  of 
state-of-the-art  management  development  systems  which  provide  a 
planned  sequence  of  devel opmental  experiences  for  managers.  This 
discussion  will  include  information  existing  in  published  articles 
and  information  drawn  from  the  research  efforts  of  the  CIA  and  the 


present  author.  A  number  of  exemplary  programs  will  be  discussed. 
The  discussion  will  then  turn  to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
evidence  exists  to  support  the  conclusion  that  these  management 
development  systems  are  more  successful  in  developing  competent 
managers  than  the  less  expensive  management  education  programs. 

EVIDENCE  OF  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  A  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  articles  by  individuals  such  as  Sterling 
Livingston  which  tell  us  what  we  should  be  doing  in  management 
development,  there  have  been  a  number  of  articles  published  in 
recent  years  which  focus  on  issues  and  processes  which  are  important 
to  the  actual  development  and  implementation  of  management 
development  systems  rather  than  education  type  programs.  A  number 
of  these  articles  present  or  evaluate  needs  assessment  techniques 
which  will  allow  management  development  programs  to  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  individual  managers  while  achieving  organizational 
goals  at  the  same  time  (Scott  S<  Deadrick,  1982;  Thomas  !<  Siren,  1980; 
Oppenheimer ,  1982).  Other  articles  focus  on  evaluation  techniques 

which  may  allow  assessment  of  changes  in  actual  on-the-job  behavior 
and  performance  rather  than  reiving  on  traditional  measures  of 
whether  or  not  the  trainees  enjoyed  the  program  or  thought  it  was 
worthwhile  (Digman,  1980;  Clement  ?<  Aranda,  1982).  There  have  also 
been  a  number  of  articles  published  on  the  use  of  mentors,  tutors, 
and  other  on-the-job  learning  experiences  to  aid  in  the  management 
development  process  (Woodlands  Group,  1980;  Klauss,  1981).  Finally, 


the  most  recent  discussions  of  newer  instructional  techniques 
developed  for  use  in  the  classroom  environment  focus  on  their 
performance  based  objectives  and  emphasize  that  the  techniques  such 
as  simulations  and  behavioral  modeling  are  designed  to  develop 
specific  job  related  skills,  not  teach  theory  or  leadership  style 
(Olivas  S<  Newstrom,  1981;  Reigel,  1982). 

While  all  of  these  articles  provide  evidence  of  the  changing 
nature  of  the  management  development  area,  there  are  relatively  few 
published  reports  on  existing  programs  which  have  actually 
implemented  these  state-of -the-art  ideas.  The  literature  search 
produced  only  three  articles  describing  existing  programs  which 
appeared  to  implement  these  state-of-the-art  ideas  (Nichols  2< 

Hudson,  1981;  Langdon,  1982;  Electric  World,  1983).  Two  of  these 
programs,  one  developed  by  the  consumer  products  division  of  S.C. 
Johnson,  Inc.  (Johnson  Wax)  and  the  other  developed  by  Morrison 
Knudson  Co.,  will  be  described  in  some  detail  later  in  this 
chapter. 

Before  discussing  specific  programs,  however,  it.  will  be  useful 
to  examine  some  general  information  obtained  from  the  survey  of 
management,  development  programs  in  some  of  the  top  corporations  in 
the  United  States.  This  information  will  provide  a  background 
against  which  to  view  the  individual  programs  to  be  discussed  later. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  SURVEY 

The  survey  used  in  the  present  studv  was  constructed  to  provide 
answers  to  five  basic  questions.  These  questions  were:. 
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1.  What  informational  topics  and  inanaqement  skills 
are  addressed  in  the  programs? 

2.  What  instructional  methods  and  management 
development  processes  are  used  in  the  management 
development  proqrams? 

3.  What  methods  have  the  directors  of  these 
management  development  proqrams  found  to  be  effective 
in  developing  particular  management  skills  or 
knowledge  areas? 

4.  What  organizational  factors  enhance  or  hamper 
the  success  of  these  management  development  programs? 

5.  How  do  these  or gani z at i ons  evaluate  their 
management  development  proqrams  and  what  evidence  do 
they  have  that  their  programs  are  successful? 


The  Organizations 

The  37  organizations  which  returned  usable  surveys 
represented  a  wide  variety  of  organi zati ons  including  manuf acturi ng 
companies,  major  oil  companies,  utility  companies,  service 
industries,  and  banking  and  financial  institutions.  The  management 
development  programs  described  in  the  surveys  varied  considerably  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  managers  involved  in  the  program  each  year 
with  a  range  from  24  to  12,000  managers  a  year.  The  median  number 
of  managers  involved  in  management  development  programs  in  the 
organi  z at i ons  in  the  sample  was  300.  Appro:: i  matel y  407.  of  the 
organizations  reported  that  more  than  half  of  the  participants  in 
their  management  development  program  were  engineers  or  technical 
speci al ists. 


Topics  and  Techniques 
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In  surveying  the  literature  to  compile  lists  of  possible 
management  development,  topics  and  techniques  to  be  included  in  the 
questionnnaire  used  in  the  current  research  effort,  the  authors 
identified  26  general  topics  and  20  different  techniques.  Table  1 
and  Table  2  present  the  list  of  management  development  inf ormational 
topics/skills  and  management  development  techniques  included  on  the 
survey.  These  tables  also  summarise  the  percentages  of  respondents 
that  address  the  various  management  development  topics/skills  and 
the  percentages  that  use  each  of  the  management  development 
techniques  or  processes  in  their  programs. 

On  the  average,  each  organisation  covered  13  of  the  management 
development  topic  or  skill  areas  using  14  various  techniques  or 
processes  in  their  development  program.  Eleven  of  the  26  topic 
areas  were  covered  by  more  than  507.  of  the  organi  sat  i  ons .  By  far, 
the  most  universal  topics  were  "soft"  or  human  relations  type  of 
skills  such  as  leadership  style,  communication  skills,  team 
building,  parti ci pat i ve  management,  and  stress  management.  Other 
commonly  covered  topics  included  decision  making,  budgeting, 
personnel  administration,  and  career  planning. 

The  topics  or  skills  addressed  by  the  majority  of  the 
management  development  programs  in  industry  were  quite  different 
from  those  addressed  in  the  education  tvpe  programs  in  university 
settings  and  interagency  programs  surveyed  bv  the  CIA  researach 
team.  Although  there  was  a  high  degree  of  overlap  between  the  lists 
of  topics/skills  used  in  the  two  research  studies,  the  data  indicate 
that  the  areas  of  focus  of  the?  education  type  programs  and  the 
management  development  programs  in  industry  were  quite  different. 


Table  1 


Respondents  Addressing  Each  Informational  Topic /Skill  Area 


Percentage 

Addressing 

Topic /Skill  Topic 


1.  Budgeting  54 

2.  Program/Product /Systems  Development  4 6 

3.  Program/Product/Systems  Evaluation  44 

4.  Contract  Management  26 

5.  Decision  making  Under  Uncertainty  79 

6.  Decision  Analysis  68 

7.  Multinational  management  33 

8.  Cross-Cultural  Training  39 

9.  Production  Management  1*7 

10.  Acquisition  Process  14 

11.  Government  Contracts /funding  11 

12.  Leadership  style/skills  97 

13.  Communication  skills  97 

14.  Oral  presentation  skills  (briefings)  83 

15.  Team  building  89 

16.  Personnel  Administration  54 

17.  Participative  management  75 

18.  Policy  formulation  process  36 

19.  Ethics  34 

20.  Lobbying  Process  14 

21.  Computerized  MIS  or  DSS  43 

22.  Impact  of  office  automation  31 

23.  Career  Planning  84 

24.  Stress  management  80 

25.  Cost  estimation  31 

26.  Business/Industrial  logistics  management  29 


Table  2 


The  proqrams  in  industry  almost  universally  covered  the 
communication,  leadership,  and  team  buildinq  skills  areas  while  less 
than  50V.  o-f  the  education  type  programs  addressed  these  practical 
concerns.  This  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect  given  the  cognitive 
orientation  o-f  education  proqrams  and  the  "results"  or  performance 
based  orientation  expected  in  the  management  development  proqrams  in 
i ndustry . 

Analysis  of  the  data  on  the  techniques  or  processes  used  in  the 
management  development  process  by  the  private  corporations  revealed 
some  interesting  findings.  Fifteen  of  the  20  instructional 
techniques  or  processes  were  used  bv  more  than  50V  of  the 
organi  2  at  i  ons  with  6  of  them  used  by  more  than  857.  of  the 
organi z at i ons .  The  six  methods  which  were  present  in  almost  all  of 
the  management  development  proqrams  surveyed  were: 

1.  Film  or  videotape  presentations 

2.  Feedback  from  performance  appraisals 

3.  Class  discussion 

4.  Role  playing 

5.  Videotaping  of  trainee  performance  for  feedback 

6.  Case  studies. 

Approximately  75V.  or  more  of  the  programs  also  used  the 
following  techniques:  lecture,  class  presentations  bv  trainees, 

assigned  readings,  quest  speakers,  behavior  modeling,  developmental 
job  rotations  ?<  assignments,  a  mentoring  or  coaching  system,  and 
non— computer  j.  ced  si  mul  ati  ons. 
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The  widespread  use  of  class  discussion,  case  studies,  lecture, 
assigned  readings,  and  quest  speakers  in  these  programs  was 
anticipated  and  indicates  that  these  programs  still  make  use  of 
techniques  commonly  used  in  management  education  programs.  Role 
playing  has  traditionally  been  used  in  teaching  communication  and 
human  relations  skills  in  packages  developed  by  consulting  firms  for 
industry  and  thus  it  was  expected  that  this  technique  would  be 
frequently  employed  in  management  development  programs. 

The  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  management  development  programs 
in  industry  used  videotape  technology,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
presenting  material  to  participants  but  also  as  a  means  of  recording 
their  behavior  and  providing  feedback  to  the  managers,  came  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise.  The  site  visits  and  telephone  interviews 
revealed,  however,  that  almost  all  of  these  corporations  had  very 
sophisticated  and  well  equipped  audiovisual  centers  and  many  had 
fully  equipped  telecommunications  centers  capable  of  producing 
broadcast  quality  tapes.  This  use  of  videotape  technology  and  the 
very  high  percentage  of  organisations  using  behavior  modeling  and 
simulation  techniques  represent  a  radical  departure  from  the  type  of 
techniques  used  in  education  type  management  development,  programs. 
All  of  these  techniques  are  related  more  to  the  development  of 
actual  behavioral  skills  and  thus  provide  further  evidence  of  the 
trend  in  management  development  programs  to  move  awav  from  an 
education  model. 

Relatively  few  orqani zati ons  currently  used  either 
computerised  simulations  (367.)  or  computer  assisted  instruction 


(207.)  in  their  management  development  programs.  These  percentages 

i 

are  somewhat  smaller  than  what  may  be  anticipated  given  the 
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relatively  large  number  of  articles  published  on  these  topics.  The 
telephone  interviews  revealed  that  a  number  o-f  the  organizations 
were  either  studying  the  feasibility  o-f  developing  computerized 
simulations  or  were  in  the  process  o-f  developing  such  simulations. 
The  site  visit  to  the  Army  Research  Institute  was  to  gather 
information  on  such  a  management  development  simulation.  The 
discussions  at  ARI  revealed  that  the  development  time  for  such  a 
computerized  simulation  was  substantial  and  thus,  it  may  still  be 
some  time  before  computerized  simulations  of  a  truly  interactive 
nature  are  widely  used  in  industry. 

Further  evidence  of  a  growing  performance  based  orientation  in 
the  management  development,  programs  in  industry  was  revealed  in  the 
widespread  use  of  various  on-the-job  processes  such  as  developmental 
assignments,  feedback  from  the  performance  appraisal  system,  and  the 
use  of  a  mentoring  or  coaching  system. 

Recommendations  of  Techniques  for  Improving  Effectiveness  in 
Different  Informational  Topic/Skill  Areas 


Perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding  on  the  survey  came  from 
the  section  which  asked  the  respondents  t.o  indicate  the  particular 
techniques  or  processes  they  would  recommend  for  use  in  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  managers  in  each  of  the  26  informational 
topics/skill  areas.  The  respondents  were  encouraged  to  list  up  to 
three  different  techniques  for  each  area.  For  19  of  the  26 
topic/skill  areas,  the  most  frequently  recommended  technique  for 


addressing  the  area  was  the  use  of  class  discussion  and  lecture. 
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The  only  areas  for  which  non-educati onal  type  of  techniques  were 
clearly  preferred  was  in  the  leadership  and  communications  skills 
areas.  Other  techniques  which  were  frequently  recommended  for  many 
of  the  topics  were  the  use  of  case  studies,  guest  speakers,  role 
playing,  on-the-job  training,  and  non-computer i zed  simulations. 

The  data  from  this  section  of  the  survey  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 

The  telephone  interviews  provided  a  partial  explanation  for 
these  findings.  Many  of  the  individuals  interviewed  noted  that, 
while  the  general  orientation  of  their  management  development 
efforts  was  in  skill  development,  they  frequently  used  lectures  and 
class  discussion  as  a  means  to  prepare  managers  to  benefit  from 
their  work  experience.  However,  they  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
much  of  the  actual  skill  development  had  to  take  place  on-the-job. 
With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  role  playing,  behavior  modeling 
techniques,  and  simulations  these  management  development 
prof essi onal s  expected  to  produce  relatively  little  behavioral 
chanqe  using  classroom  instructional  methods. 

The  telephone  interviews  also  suggested  that,  when  instructors 
in  the  industry  programs  were  using  education  type  methods  such  as 
case  studies,  lecture,  and  class  discussion,  the  content  they  cover 
may  differ  substantially  from  that,  addressed  in  university  programs. 
Several,  of  the  individuals  interviewed  made  unsolicited  comments  to 
this  effect.  They  noted  that  the  case  studies  and  simulations  used 
in  their  seminars  were  based  on  actual  critical  incidents  that 
occurred  in  their  organization  and  were  phrased  in  the  terminology 
and  cast  in  the  same  environment  in  which  their  managers  normally 
operated.  Several  of  the  training  directors  also  stressed  that  the 
seminars  represented  problem  solving  exercises  which  focused  on 


Table  3 


Instructional  Methods  Most  Frequently  Recommended  for  Use  in  Addressing 
each  Informational  Topic/Skill  Area 


Siwn  4JM  past  exporiences  of  yourrbrganization,  plena 
inoicate  unich  of  the  techniquti/procaiiei  you  nould  recommend 
for  improving  the  effectivenn*  of  uniqtri  in  ooch  of  tho 
informational  topici/skill  iron  lilted  in  Section  B.  Pleate 
urite  in  the  nueber(i)  correipondino  to  the  eoit  appropriate 
technique!*)  in  the  ipece  provided  for  etch  topic,  but  do  not 
indicate  eore  then  3  technique*  for  any  topic/skill  tree. 
Section  A  contain!  the  lilt  of  technique*. 

Key  to  Technique  Code  Numbers 

Section  A 


1.  Qn-the-job-trainina 

2.  Lecture  and  dan  diicuiiion 

3.  Son -computerized  lieuiationi/buiinen  qaaei 

4.  Cooputerized  lieulatiom/buiinei*  gate* 

5.  Caie  itudiei 

6.  Role-playing 

7.  Behavior  sodding 

8.  Clan  preeantationi  by  trainm 

9.  Sunt  tpeakert 

10.  Self-paced  eritten  eateriai 

11.  Self-paced  coaputer-auieted  initruction 

12.  Other  _ _ _ _ _ 


Summary  of  Recommendations 


1 


SECT10H  B 


lnforaational  Tooici/Ski 111  Technique* 


Informational  Topict/Skill*  Technique* 


1.  Budgeting 

2.  Progrea/Product/Syitea* 
dovelopaent 

3.  Prograa/Product/Syitea* 
evaluation 


1~  Z.  -IP 
2  15 

2...  L  .J 


15. Toma  building  2__  _6_  £ 

2  •  5  1 

lA.Porionnol  adainiitration  _  _ 

17. Participative  oanageoent  2/_^  J_  2. 


4.  Contract  aanagoaont  2__  5..  ,._1 

5.  OKision-aaking  under  _  , 

uncertainty  f  __.D 


lS.Policy  foraul ation  procen  2.  2. 

19. Ethic*  (law)  i  2.  1. 


6.  Deciiion  analytii 


2__  5 


20. Lobbying  proem.  2  [2.  2.  2. 


7.  Multinational  oanageoent  9mmm  ...1 

8.  Cron-cultural  training  2__  ljj  __9 


21.  Cooputerized  HIS  or  DSS  2.  11  U 

22.  Impact  of  office  autoaation  2__  _9_11 


9.  Production  aanageoont  2__  1__ 

10. Acgui*ition  proem  (e.a., 

defonw  mtm  acquisition)  2__  2.. 

11. Bovoraaont  contricti/ 

funding  2  9 


__U 

1/10/5 

JLO 


12.LaaderiMp  ityle/ikilli  6/J.  2m  _ 5 


23. Career  planning  2mm  2.  2. 

24,Stren  aanageoont  2__  6/7  _5__ 

23. Coit  eitiaation  2  1/10  4 

2i.Bu*inon/induitrial  logistic*'""" 
aanageoont  2_!A/9  J° 


13. Communication  tkiils  £.  _ ®  27.0ther 

14.0ral  communication  skills  ,  Q 

(britfingi)  6  8 


Multiple  numbers  separated  by  a  "/"  indicate  that  the  technique  received 
an  equal  percentage  of  endorsements 
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technical  information  and  the  solving  of  actual  problems  rather  than 
the  discussion  of  some  theoretical  framework  or  model. 

The  fact  that  management  development  programs  in  industry  are 
specifically  tailored  to  one  particular  organization  and  of ten 'to  a 
particular  division  within  that  organization  allows  the  trainers  to 
use  traditional  educational  methods  in  their  seminars  to  address 
specific  organizational  issues  and  problems.  This  makes  the 
transfer  of  learning  back  to  on-the-job  behavior  an  easier  task  for 
the  managers.  Perhaps  the  most  revealing  example  of  this 
orientation  was  obtained  in  a  telephone  interview  with  the  corporate 
vice  president  of  a  major  corporation  which  was  establishing  its  own 
advanced  management  institute.  The  individual  stressed  that  all  of 
the  cases  used  by  instructors  in  the  seminars  would  be  tailored  to 
that  organization  and  a  computer  simulation  for  aiding  in  the 
development  of  financial  management  skills  was  being  developed 
specifically  for  their  organization.  The  organization  intended  to 
make  use  of  nationally  recognized  experts  in  a  number  of  areas. 
However,,  these  experts  would  be  used  only  after  they  agreed  to  work 
with  the  organization  to  develop  case  studies  and  other  materials 
that  made  their  presentations  directly  relevant  to  the  executives  in 
the  program.  In  contrasting  this  internal  program  to  those  existing 
in  the  university  setting  the  vice  president,  noted  that ,  "Sending 
executives  to  external  Harvard  and  MIT  programs  i.  s  great  for 
developing  the  ’Renaissance  Man’  but  when  they  return  to  the  real 
job  they  can’t  apply  it." 

It  would  appear  that  even  when  the  programs  in  industry  use 
what  would  appear  to  be  an  education  approach  to  management 
development,  it  differs  considerablv  from  the  education  tvpe 
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programs  found  in  university  settings  or  interagency  programs  which 
must  serve  managers  -from  a  variety  of  corporations  or  federal 
agencies.  More  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that,  these 
educational  seminars  are  much  more  closely  coordinated  with  actual 
on— the— job  learning  experiences  and  are  often  attended  by  managers 
only  after  it  has  been  established  that  they  have  a  definite  need 
for  learning  the  specific  information  or  problem  solving  skills 
addressed  by  the  seminar  in  order  to  function  effectively  in  their 
present  or  future  position.  This  factor  is  likely  to  change  the 
meani.  nqf  u.1  ness  of  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  motivation  of 
the  individuals  in  the  seminar  as  well.  The  job  relevance  of  the 
content  of  these  seminars  was  one  of  the  organisational  factors 
which  many  management,  development  executives  saw  as  critical  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  management  development  programs. 

Grgani z a t i onal  Factors  Related  To  Program  Success 

The  management  development  survey  examined  the  presence  or 
absence  o-f  10  factors  which  might  contribute  to  program  success. 

Data  was  also  obtained  on  the  extent  to  which  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these  factors  had  influenced  the  success  of  the  programs. 
Table  4  provides  a  summary  of  the  percentages  of  programs  indicating 
the  presence  or  absence  of  each  of  these  factors.  Most  of  the 
survey  respondents  indicated  that  their  programs  had  at  least  some 
commitment  from  top  management,  that,  the  program  was  relevant:  to 
organizational,  objectives,  that  trainees  were  given  release  time  for 
attending  the  program,  and  that  a  training  needs  analysis  had  been 
conducted.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  information  collected 
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Respondents  Reporting  Presence  of  Organizational  Factors  which 
Contribute  to  Success  of  Management  Development  Programs 


Percentage 
Indicating 
Factor 

Organizational  Factor  Present 

1.  Commitment  from  top  management  95 

2.  Release  time  for  trainees  attending 

training  programs  97 

3.  Reinforcement  of  new  behaviors  when 

returning  to  job  78 

4.  Relevance  of  program  to  organizational 

objectives  97 

5.  Availability  of  organizational  incentives 

for  participation  in  program  5^ 

6.  Long-term  planning  for  career  development  JO 

7.  Integration  of  components  of  management 

development  program  76 

8.  Training  needs  analysis  95 

9.  Selection  process  for  trainees  87 

10.  Individual  tailoring  of  program  J6 


in  the  telephone  interviews  indicated  that  the  degree  of  commitment 
-from  top  management  varied  considerably  among  the  organ!  zati  ons  and 
theit  the  quality  or  accuracy  of  the  training  needs  analysis  data 
available  to  the  training  directors  was  also  variable. 

The  factors  which  were  least  likely  to  be  present  in  the 
orqani z at i ons  were  organizational  incentives  for  participating  in 
the  program  and  long  term  planning  for  career  development. 

The  factors  which  were  seen  as  having  the  greatest  positive 
impact  on  management  development  programs  were  commitment  from  top 
management,  the  relevance  of  the  program  to  or gani z at i onal 
objectives,  the  opportunity  to  tailor  the  program  to  individual 
management  development  needs,  release  time  for  managers  in  the 
program,  the  avai 1 abi 1 i ty  of  needs  analysis  data,  and  the 
integration  of  different  components  of  the  management  development 
program.  The  factors  whose  absence  had  the  greatest  negative  impact 
on  success  of  the  program  were  commitment  from  top  management, 
relevance  of  the  program  to  organizational  objectives,  availability 
of  needs  analysis  data,  integration  of  the  management  development 
program  components,  and  reinforcement  for  behaviors  learned  in  the 
program  once  the  manager  returned  t.o  the  job. 

Further  information  on  the  potential  importance  of  these 
organ!  zati  onal  factors  for  the  success  of  management,  development 
programs  is  presented  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  which  compares 
programs  which  have  evidence  of  success  with  those  which  do  not. 

EXEMPLARY  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEMS 


To  provide  the  reader  with  a  more  concrete  view  of  the  nature 
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of  these  management,  development  programs,  the  next  section  of  the 
report  will  briefly  describe  the  specific  management  development 
systems  or  programs  of  four  organisations.  These  examples  were 
chosen  because  they  represent  a  variety  of  organizations  (one 
federal  government  agency,  the  sales  division  of  a  manufacturing 
firm,  a  construction  and  engineering  company,  and  a  research  and 
consulting  firm)  and  all  represent  various  aspects  of  what  might  be 
considered  the  state-of-the-art  in  management  development.  The 
contract  monitor  will  be  given  more  detailed  information  on  all  of 
these  programs  as  part  of  the  supporting  material  presented  with 
this  report. 

Executive  Development  at  IRS 

As  noted  previously,  the  research  findings  from  the  CIA  project 
reveal  that  a  number  of  federal  agencies  have  developed  internal 
management  development  systems  which  obviously  are  moving  away  from 
reliance  on  a  pure  education  approach  to  executive  development. 

These  programs  were  centrally  controled  by  internal  boards  and  were 
character i zed  by  the  use  of  individual  development  plans  which 
integrated  or  coordinated  developmental  assignments  and  training 
experiences  into  a  clear  career  development  strategy.  The  executive 
development,  program  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  an  excellent, 
example  of  this  systems  approach.  This  program  is  described  in  more 
detail  than  the  others  because  it  is  structured  on  a  6  month  time 
frame  and  has  a  high  deqree  of  relevance  for  consi der at i on  in  the 
development  of  the  new  6  month  program  for  targeted  program  managers 


now  under  consideration  at  DSMC . 
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The  executive  development  program  at  IRS  has  a  long  history  of 
providing  quality  training  -for  executive  level  managers.  The 
Executive  Selection  and  Development  <ES?<D>  Program  is  overseen  by 
the  Executive  Resources  Board  which  is  Composed  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  IRS  and  the  3  associate  commissioners  from  the 
agency.  This  board  performs  both  manpower  planning  and  management 
development  functions.  It  is  charged  with  the  task  of  determining 
the  number  of  executive  level  vacancies  to  be  filled  during  the  next- 
year,  selecting  candidates  for  these  positions,  and  providing  them 
with  the  developmental  experiences  required  to  make  the  transition 
from  manager  of  a  functional  specialty  to  the  position  of  a 
mu 1 1 i f  un  c t i on  a 1  ex ec  ut i ve . 

The  development  program  itself  is  h  months  long,  during  which 
time  the  executive  is  basically  under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Resources  Board  (ERB) .  Approx i matel y  3  months  of  this  time  is  spent 
in  the  classroom  with  the  remaining  time  spent  in  devel opmental 
field  activities  and  research  projects.  A  critical  part  of  the  IRS 
program  is  the  formulation  of  an  Individual  Development  Plan  (IDP) 
for  each  of  the  parti ci pants.  Once  an  individual  has  been  selected 
by  the  ERB  he  receives  a  package  of  preliminary  readings  and  a 
sel  f-di  rected  package  to  instruct  the  participant,  in  how  to  begin 
planning  the  IDP.  The  participant  drafts  his  IDP  following  the 
package  guidelines  and  his  self-assessment  of  his  management 
development  needs.  This  draft  is  then  reviewed  by  his  supervisor 
and  revisions  are  made.  The  IDP  is  then  reviewed  bv  members  of  the 
training  staff  during  the  orientation  session  which  marks  «.he 


beginning  of  the  h  month  training  program  and  is  then  finally 


submitted  to  the  ERB  -for  revision  and/or  approval.  The  IDP  outlines 
the  candidate’s  developmental  needs  and  describes  the  activities 
which  the  individual  will  perform  to  fulfill  these  needs  during  the 
individual  development  time  scheduled  during  the  &  month  development 
program.  During  the  program,  each  participant  is  assigned  a  coach 
who  is  one  o-f  the  10  IRS  assistant  commissioners.  At  scheduled 
points  during  the  program,  the  coach  and  the  participant  review  the 
IDP  and  evaluate  the  parti ci pant ’ s  progress  and  make  necessary 
revisions  in  the  IDP. 

The  program  begins  with  a  2  1/2  dav  orientation  session  which  is 
then  -followed  by  either  an  8  day  unit  o-f  classroom  instruction  on 
tax  admi  ni  strati  on  or  a  5  day  simulation  training  exercise.  These 
two  segments  of  the  program  may  be  transpose.,  depending  on  the 
schedule  for  that  session  but  are  always  the  first  two  training 
activities.  The  simulation  is  a  time  compression  of  activities 
required  to  function  as  a  district  director  (one  level  above  the 
target  position  which  the  graduates  will  occupy)  and  is  fairlv  1 abor 
intensive  with  21  staff  individuals  involved  in  the  simulation. 

After  the  simulation,  the  participants  alternate  between 
periods  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  on  technical  and 
administrative  issues  and  spending  time  in  various  field  placements 
"shadowing"  executives.  This  shadowing  process  is  considered  to  be 
a  behavior  modeling  technique  in  which  teams  of  two  trainees  are 
assigned  to  observe  and  work  with  key  managers  within  IRS  for  period 
of  a  week.  Each  candidate  shadows  two  different  district  managers 
during  the  6  month  program.  Other  trips  into  the  field  are  made  in 
small  groups. 

The  participants  are  also  exposed  to  two  weeks  of  instruction 
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on  the  impact  of  computerization  and  automation  on  the  executive 
role  and  receive  hands  on  training  in  this  area- 

The  participants  have  approximately  one  month  of  the  program  t.o 
devote  sole! v  to  individual  developmental  activities  outlined  in 
their  IDP.  Near  the  end  of  the  program  the  candidates  also  work  in 
teams  of  4  or  5  to  complete  a  research  project  on  an  issue 
confronting  the  IRS.  The  team  prepares  a  paper  and  presents  the 
project  to  the  ERB. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  IRS  program  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  the  pure  management  education  model.  The  program  is 
a  sequence  of  classroom  and  on-the-job  learning  experiences  which 
are  carefully  planned  and  coordinated.  In  addition,  the  program 
allows  a  great,  deal  of  tailoring  to  the  individual  developmental 
needs  of  the  participants  and  provides  a  structured  means  for 
assessing  needs  and  evaluating  progress  in  fulfilling  these  needs. 
The  participants  work  one-on-one  with  an  assigned  coach  during  the 
program  and  the  program  itself  depends  heavilv  upon  incumbent.  IRS 
executives  to  provide  most  of  the  learning  experiences.  Verv  little 
of  the  program  is  devoted  to  lecture  and  case  studies  and  instead, 
classroom  experiences  consist  of  simulations,  role  playing,  problem 
solving,  and  hands  on  computer  experience. 

The  IRS  considers  the  program  to  be  verv  successful  and 
attributes  much  of  this  success  to  several  key  organi zati onal 
factors.  First,  the  program  has  complete  commitment  from  the  upper 
level  executives  in  the  agency  and  most  of  them  are  directly 
involved  in  the  program.  Second,  the  program  is  directly  linked  to 
manpower  planning  and  the  selection  process.  The  three  functions  of 
manpower  planning,  selection,  and  development  are  administered  by 


the  same  board. 
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Third,  the  program  is  tailored  to  the  individual 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  participants  with  the  skills 
which  allow  the  organization  to  achieve  its  objectives.  In  other 
words,  all  of  the  developmental  activities  are  directly  relevant  to 
achievement  of  organisational  goals.  This  greatly  increases  the 
probability  that  the  behavior  developed  in  training  will  be 
reinforced  when  the  individual  moves  back  to  the  actual  job. 

Finally,  the  aqency  is  willing  to  commit  substantial  resources  to 
the  program,  both  in  terms  of  money  and  executive  time. 

The  one  problem  noted  by  individuals  involved  in  the  program  is 

related  to  one  of  its  major  strengths - the  heavy  involvment  of  line 

management.  Because  incumbent  executives  have  all  participated  in 
the  program  in  the  past  and  all  function  as  instructors  presently, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  want  to  keep  the  program  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  when  they  part i ci pated .  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  changes  in  the  program  when  the  environment  in  which  IRS 
functions  changes.  (Additional  detail  on  the  IRS  program  is 
contained  in  supporting  files  presented  to  the  contract  monitor.) 

The  IRS  program  provides  clear  evidence  of  a  movement  toward  a 
systems  approach  to  management  development  in  the  federal 
government.  Indeed,  IRS  may  be  considered  a  trend  setter  in  this 
respect.  The  CIA  research  team  also  identified  similar  programs  in 
existence  in  other  federal  agencies  such  as  GAO  and  NBA.  The 
research  also  noted  that  many  federal  agencies  make  use  of  a  formal 
mentor  or  coaching  system  as  part  of  their  management  development 
process.  It  should  be  noted  that,  all  of  these  programs  were 
developed  internal ly  and  are  controled  by  a  single  federal  aqencv 
rather  than  providing  management  development  services  to  a  variety 


of  aciencies 

Examples  -from  Industry 

The  next  two  programs  to  be  discussed  are  examples  of 
individually  tailored  management  development  systems  existing  in 
industry.  Both  proqrams  depend  upon  the  assessment  of  management 
development  needs  of  individual  managers;  however,,  they  use  very 
different  processes  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Individual  Management  Development  Program  at  Morr i son-Knudsen 

Morr i son-Knudsen  (MK>  is  a  large  engineering  and  construction 
firm  which  is  involved  in  large  scale  program  management  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  The  firm  specializes  in  large  program  development 
on  mul  t.  i -mi  1 1  i  on  dollar  projects  such  as  the  design  and  construction 
of  structures  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  compart/  also 
provides  construction  management  services  on  large  projects 
involving  thousands  of  workers  and  the  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  numerous  construction  companies.  The  company  has  a  strong  need 
to  provide  a  system  of  management  development  for  engineers  and 
other  technical  specialists  who  become  program  managers  on  these 
large  projects.  Although  the  firm  has  a  number  of  different 
divisions,  the  management  development  function  is  centralized  and 
located  at  corporate  headquarter s  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

In  1979,  the  company  began  the  task  of  developing  a  management 


development  program  which  would  meet  the  company’s  needs,.  The  major 
goal  of  the  progam  was  to  provide  results  oriented  training  which 
would  facilitate  the  development  of  actual  management  skills  which 
would  transfer  to  the  job  and  improve  performance  (Langdon,  1982). 
The  program  which  evolved  is  the  Individual  Management  Development 
Program  (IMDP)  which  is  administered  by  the  Learninq  Resource  Center 
at  corporate  headquarters. 

The  program  is  centered  on  the  needs  assessment,  process  which 
identifies  the  specific  management  development  needs  of  individuals 
parti ci pati nq  in  the  program.  Once  the  individual  needs  are 
identified,  a  IMDP  profile  is  constructed  for  the  manager  to  use  in 
scheduling  the?  appropriate  training  sessions.  The  needs  assessment 
process  is  conducted  using  a  behavioral  competency  based  needs 
assessment  instrument.  This  instrument  was  developed  by  a 
consulting  firm  and  modified  for  use  in  MK.  A  copy  of  this 
instrument,  and  other  material  on  the  training  program  was  obtained 
during  the  site  visit  to  MK  and  are  available  from  the  contract 
monitor.  The  instrument  is  essentially  a  checklist  of  behavioral 
statements  which  describe  important  behavioral  competencies  related 
to  successful  inanaqerial  performance. 

Participation  in  the  management  development  program  is 
currently  on  a  voluntary  basis,  although  a  supervisor  mav  recommend 
that  one  of  his  subordinate  managers  participate  in  the  training 
program.  Once  a  participant  is  identified,  he  either  begins  the 
needs  assessment  process  or  completes  a  semi nar  on  the  fundamentals 
of  management.  The  seminar  is  taken  bv  all  individuals  with  less 
than  one  vear  of  manager  i.  a  l  experience  and  its  primary  purpose  :i  s  to 
f ami  1 i arise  the  individuals  with  the  termi nol ogv  on  the  needs 


assessment  instrument™  It  is  the  responsibility  o-f  the  individual 
m anaqer  to  c o m p 1 e t e  t h e  n e e d s  assessm e nt  pr o c e s s .  Thi s  i n c hides 
arranging  -for  his  supervisor  or  supervisors  to  rate  him  on  the  same 
needs  assessment  instrument  that  he  completes.  In  addition,  he  is 
encouraged  to  have  two  or  more  subordinates  complete  the  same  form. 
At  the  end  of  this  process,  the  Learning  Resource  Center  has 
information  from  at  least  three  sources  concerning  the  manager’s 
current  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  Learning  Resource  Center  then  completes  an  IMDF'  profile  for 
the  individual.  This  profile  is  actually  a  folder  with  check  marks 
indicating  the  areas  in  which  the  needs  assessment  indicated  the 
manager  could  use  training.  These  areas  of  traininq  include  those 
marked  by  the  manager’s  supervisor  and  subordinates  as  well  as  those 
marked  by  the  manager  himself.  The  manaqer  is  not  allowed  to  see 
the  needs  assessment  forms  completed  by  the  other  individuals 
althouqh  he  is  encouraged  to  discuss  the  outcome  of  the  needs 
assessment  with  his  supervisor. 

The  IHDP  folder  also  contains  a  calender  indicating  when  the 
Learning  Resource  Center  is  scheduling  traininq  sessions  in  each  of 
thirteen  different  areas.  These  areas  represent  appro:;  i  matel  y  half 
of  the  possible  need  areas  which  could  have  been  checked  on  the  IMDF' 
folder.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  manager  to  make 
arrangements  to  attend  the  appropriate  seminars  when  they  are 
scheduled.  The  training  program  is  a  modular  type  program  with  each 
of  the  areas  having  its  own  module  which  is  completed  in  a  four  hour 
seminar.  The  modules  are  not  self-paced  and  all  of  the  work  is 
completed  during  the  class  time.  In  effect,  the  program  is  tailored 
to  a  group  level  with  different  modules  being  covered  on  a  rotating 


schedule.  The  seminars  are  conducted  in  groups  of  approximate! v  15. 
The  seminars  use  primarily  lecture,  class  discussion,  written 
exercises,  and  role  playing  instructional  methods.  The  Learning 
Resource  Center  has  a  very  sophisticated  video  tape  facility  which 
allows  them  to  videotape  trainees  and  use  the  tapes  as  a  means  of 
feedback . 

The  research  team  visited  the  MK  Learning  Resource  Center  and 
met  with  its  director  and  the  individual  who  conducts  the  management 
development  seminars.  The  general  impression  gained  in  the 
interviews  was  that  the  program  is  one  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
potential  but  is  hampered  by  a  number  of  organizational  factors. 

The  factors  which  may  limit  the  success  of  this  program  include  a 
limited  commitment  from  upper  management,  the  lack  of  a  career 
planning  system,  problems  with  the  organi 2 at i onal  needs  analysis 
data,  and  the  lack  of  integration  of  the  in-class  training  with 
on-the-job  developmental  experiences.  The  lack  of  integration' 
between  the  seminars  and  developmental  work  assignments  is  onlv  one 
sign  of  the  relative  lack  of  involvement  of  line  management  in  the 
management  development  process.  Line  management  had  limited 
involvement  in  the  development  of  the  program  and  Joes  not 
participate  as  instructors  in  anv  of  the  seminars.  The  management 
development  program  is  essentiallv  a  product  created  bv  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  and  thev  are  in  the  position  of  trving  to  "market" 
the  program  to  line?  management  to  recruit  parti  ci  pants  in  the 
program.  The  fact  that  management  development  is  seen  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  training  staff  which  has  not  attempted  to 
integrate  on-the-job  developmental  experiences  as  part  of  the  IMDP 
is  the  major  variable  this  author  sees  as  a  potential  limitation  to 


the  program’s  success. 

The  Management  Skills  Development  Program  at  Johnson  Wax 

The  second  management  development  program  to  be  described  is 
one  which  more  closely  approximates  a  true  management  development, 
system.  This  management  development  system  was  developed  in  the 
consumer  products  division  of  S.C.  Johnson.  Inc.  (Johnson  Wax) 
(Nichols  Hudson,  1981).  Like  the  program  at  MK,  the  management 
development  system  at  Johnson  Wax  is  centered  around  a  needs 
assessment  of  the  managers  parti ci pati ng  in  the  program.  However, 
the  management  development  process  at  Johnson  Wax  is  guite  different 
from  that  at  MK.  The  most  striking  difference  is  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  management  development  process  in  Johnson  Wax 
is  assumed  by  the  line  managers  rather  than  the  training  division. 
Not  surpri  singly,  the  (management  development  system  relies  heavily 
on  on-the-job  developmental  activities  supervised  by  line  managers. 
Furthermore,  in  addition  to  using  a  written  needs  assessment 
instrument,  the  Johnson  Wax  prooram  uses  the  assessment  center 
procedure  as  an  additional  source  of  information  in  evaluating 
management  development  needs  of  individuals  participating  in  the 
program. 

The  assessment  center  process  involves  the  evaluation  of  a 
number  of  managerial  skills  through  a  varietv  of  exercises.  These 
exercises  typically  include  performance  on  an  in— basket  simulation 
type  of  task,  oral  presentations,  participation  in  group  discussion 
exercises,  and  individual  and/or  group  problem  solving  exercises. 

The  individuals  who  participate  in  these  exercises  are  observed  by 
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"assessors"  who  have  been  trained  to  focus  on  the  parti ci pants’ 
behaviors  and  make  accurate  ratings  on  a  number  of  performance 
dimensions.  All  of  the  participants  are  rated  by  multiple  assessors 
who  meet  as  a  group  and  prepare  a  written  report  on  the  individuals’ 
performance  in  the  assessment  center.  This  assessment  technology 
was  engineered  in  industry  by  AT?<T  and  until  recently  was  used 
primarily  as  a  selection  device.  Because  of  the  focus  on  actual 
behavioral  dimensions  and  performance,  a  number  of  orqani zati ons 
have?  begun  to  incorporate  the  assessment  center  as  part  of  their 
management  development  system  (Olivas,  1980;  Thornton  S<  Byham, 

1982) . 

Johnson  Wax  had  used  the  assessment  center  method  as  its 
principal  means  of  selecting  sales  personnel  for  promotion  to 
managerial  positions  for  five  years  before  it.  developed  a  formal 
management  development  program.  While  the  company  valued  the  data 
obtained  in  the  assessement  center,  it  created  a  number  of  problems 
since  it  was  seen  as  a  one-shot  attempt  to  gain  promotion  to  a 
management,  position  and  was  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
motivation  of  individuals  interested  in  moving  from  sales  to 
management.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  these  problems  the  company’s 
personnel  and  training  departments  worked  with  an  outside  consultant 
to  study  the  problem.  The  research  team  collected  data  from  those 
involved  in  conducting  the  assessment  center,  individuals  who  had 
participated  in  an  assessment  center,  and  general  managers.  The 
recommendations  derived  from  this  research  effort  led  to  the 
development  of  the  company’s  current  management  development  system. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  interventions  involved  in  the 
development,  and  implementation  of  this  program  were  very  extensive 
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and  involved  much  more  than  the  development  of  a  typical  training 
or  development  program.  It  began  with  the  development  of  guidelines 
and  a  rating  instrument  to  be  used  by  field  managers  to  identify 
subordinates  who  appeared  to  have  management  potential.  The  rating 
instrument  is  essentially  a  behavioral  competency  type  measure  which 
results  in  scores  on  11  skill  areas  which  had  been  identified  in  an 
earlier  organisational  analysis  and  used  in  the  assessment  center . 
Field  managers  are  trained  to  use  this  instrument,  to  evaluate 
managerial  candidates.  The  same  managers  are  trained  to  counsel  the 
employees  on  career  development  and  career  planning.  The 
management  development  program  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  career 
development  system.  The  field  managers  are  also  given  manuals  and 
training  to  guide  them  in  constructing  individual  management 
development  proqrams  and  planninq  and  conducting  developmental 
exercises  and  activities  for  management  trainees. 

□nee  an  individual  has  been  identified  by  a  district  manager  as 
having  the  potential  to  complete  the  management,  development  program 
and  the  assessment  center  he  meets  with  the  district  manager  in  a 
program  orientation  session.  During  this  session  the  district 
manager  determines  if  the  indi  n dual  is  interested  in  moving  into 
the  management  area  and  discusses  the  management  development  process 
and  op  1 1  oi .  -  •>  ■  •«  i  l  Vole  to  the  individual  . 

The  '  hoi  •  o  to  participate  in  the  management  development 
program  i  made  b--  the  candidate.  If  he  chooses  to  participate  he 
is  enrolled  in  the  program  and  mailed  a  management  process  book. 

The  book  is  an  introduction  to  the  program.  The  district  manager 
also  schedules  what  is  cal  led  a  program  review  session  with  the 
individual.  During  this  session,  the  individual  receives  feedback 


on  the  district  manager's  evaluation  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  they  discuss  a  general  plan  for  developing  the  skill  areas  in 
which  the  individual  needs  improvement.  At  this  point  the  district 
manager  gives  the  individual  the  skill  development  booklet  for  the 
first  skill  area  to  be  developed.  The  candidate  reads  through  this 
self-paced  book  and  completes  a  number  of  activities  before  the  next 
session  with  the  manager. 

The  following  sessions  between  the  district  manager  and 
candidate  are  called  skill  counseling  sessions.  After  reading  the 
first  book  the  candidate  schedules  the  first  skill  counseling 
session.  At  this  meeting  the  district  manager  and  candidate 
formulate  a  specific  development  program  for  that  skill  area.  This 
plan  includes  self-paced  assignments  and  on-the-job  development 
activities.  The  plan  also  includes  scheduled  evaluation  periods  to 
monitor  the  candidate’s  progress.  This  procedure  is  repeated  in  a 
sequential  manner  for  each  skill  area  in  which  the  candidate  needs 
i  improvement . 

After  working  through  developmental  programs  for  all  of  the 
skill  areas,  the  district  manager  holds  an  evaluation  session  with 
the  candidate  to  review  overall  progress  using  various  assessment 
procedures.  After  this  session,  the  candidate  attends  the 
assessment  center  (Management  Skills  Identification  Center)  to 
evaluate  his  performance  in  the  11  skill  areas.  After  this 
evaluation  the  candidate  is  recommended  for  movement,  into  a 
management  position  or  counseled  on  a  continuing  development 
program. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  this  program  is  directed  at.  development 
of  managers  at  the  district  sales  manager  level  and  the  development 
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process  -for  higher  level  management  positions  is  less  formalized. 
Within  this  particular  management  level,  however,  the  program  is 
-fully  integrated  with  the  career  development  system.  Furthermore, 
with  the  exception  of  the  administration  o-f  the  Management  Skills 
Identification  Centers,  the  program  is  conducted  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  by  line  managers  on-the-job. 

Telephone  interviews  with  several  individuals  involved  in  the 
administration  of  this  management  development  system  uniformly 
reinforced  the  view  that  management,  development  is  seen  as  the 
responsibility  of  line  management.  Furthermore,  all  of  the 
individuals  interviewed  held  the  belief  that  on-the-job 
developmental  activities  were  the  most  efficient  means  of  producing 
skill  development. 

The  program  is  currently  under  study  to  reassess  whether  the 
same  11  skill  areas  should  be  retained  or  if  the  program  is  in  need 
of  revision.  The  individuals  also  stressed  the  fact  that  while  the 
program  was  very  expensive  to  develop,  the  company  considered  it  to 
be  successful  and  cost  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pressed 
for  specifics  on  evaluation  data  these  individuals  indicated  that 
the  data  were  primarily  subjective,  reaction  type  measures.  One 
aspect  of  the  study  of  the  program  being  conducted  at  the  time  of 
the  interviews  was  to  develop  better  evaluation  measures  to  obtain 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  program.  One  indication  of  success 
which  was  evident,  was  the  fact  that  the  assessment  centers  are 
conducted  on  almost  a  continuous  basis  and  the  management 
development  staff  were  hard  pressed  to  meet  demands  from  the  line 
managers.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  at  least,  the  line 
managers  see  the  program  as 


val uabl e 


The  differences  between  the  Johnson  Wax  and  MK  proqram  are 
quite  obvious.  The  integration  with  the  career  development  system, 
the  stress  on  on-the-job  development,  and  line  management's 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  management  development  all 
distinguish  the  Johnson  Wax  system.  However,  one  should  note  that 
the  Johnson  Wax  system  was  developed  at  great  expense  and  involved 
interventions  with  existing  managers  to  prepare  them  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  new  managers.  These  actions  required  a 
substantial  commitment  from  upper  management  which  may  not  be 
present  in  most  organizations. 


Center  for  Creative  Leadership 

The  final  example  of  a  management  development  proqram  to  be 
examined  in  this  section  is  very  different  from  the  first  two. 
Actually,  two  programs  will  be  discussed.  Both  of  these  management 
development  efforts  are  programs  developed  at  the  Center  For 
Creative  Leadership  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership  is  a  fairly  unique  organization.  The  center 
operates  as  a  non-profit  research  and  consulting  firm  supported  bv 
the  Smi th-Ri chardson  Foundation.  The  primary  objectives  of  the 
center  are  to  conduct  research  and  promote  development  of  creative 
problem  solving  and  leadership  skills  in  all  segments  of  American 
Soci ety. 

Two  of  the  center's  programs  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
management  development  professionals  in  industry.  These  are  the 
center's  leadership  development  program  and  the  Looking  Glass,  Inc. 
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simulation.  Looking  Glass  is  a  simulation  of  one  day  in  the 
organizational  life  of  a  qlass  manufacturing  corporation.  The 
simulation  is  incorporated  in  a  program  called  Workshop  in 
Organi zat i onal  Action  which  is  conducted  at  the  center  and  is  used 
on  an  internal  basis  by  industry.  Both  of  these  programs  are  of 
interest  because  they  represent  the  state-of-the-art  in  programs 
developed  by  consulting  firms.  These  proarams  can  be  used  as  a 
standard  against  which  to  judge  other  consulting  packages. 

Leadership  Development  Program 

When  the  leadership  development  program  was  first  introduced 
in  1973  it  was  16  weeks  long.  The  current  program  lasts  6  days. 

This  dramatic  change  in  length  reflects  a  major  change  in  philosophy 
regarding  the  objectives  which  can  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
program.  As  stated  bv  Bill  Sternbeigh,  a  program  associate  at  the 
center,  the  purpose  of  the  current  program  is  to  "begin  an  on-going 
process  of  sel f -di rected  personal  change  to  become  more  successful 
and  productive  in  his/her  work  and  personal  life  and  become  more 
effective  in  leading  others  to  do  the  same".  The  program  attempts 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  feedback  about,  their  behavior  in  a  non-threatening  manner  and  to 
provide  them  with  enough  knowledge  and  proper  motivation  to  begin 
changing.  The  goal  of  the  6  day  program  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
to  begin  the  change  process. 

The  program  covers  a  variety  of  content  areas  covered  bv 
numerous  other  consulting  packages.  The  most  important  feature  of 


the  program  is  the  process  used  in  the  program. 


The  6  day  program 


incorporates  manv  of  the  latest  per f or mance-based  instructional 
methods  and  beqins  and  ends  with  links  to  actual  on-the-job 
behavior.  Before  att.endinq  the  proqram,  participants  are  sent  a 
pre-attendance  package  containinq  various  self-report  assessment 
instruments  as  well  as  packages  which  are  completed  bv  their 
subordinates  and  mailed  directly  to  the  Center  for  Creative 
Leadership.  The  information  obtained  from  the  subordinates  is 
incorporated  in  feedback  given  to  the  participants  during  the  6  dav 
program.  In  addition  to  the  self-report  surveys  and  subordinate 
information  obtained  on  the  participant,  the  first  day  of  the 
session  is  devoted  to  a  mi n i -assessment  center  to  obtain  additional 
behavioral  data.  All  of  this  information  is  synthesised  by  the 
proqram  administrators  and  used  to  provide  feedback  to  increase 
sel f -awareness  of  the  participants  and  help  them  to  set 
developmental  goals  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Much  of  the  program  is  devoted  to  working  in  groups  on  case 
studies,  role  playing,  and  engaging  in  problem  solving  exercises. 
Participants’  behaviors  are  videotaped  and  plaved  back  as  one  form 
of  feedback.  At  the  completion  of  each  exercise  there  is  an 
extensive  debriefing  session  to  provide  feedback  to  par  t.  i  c  i  pants. 
The  last,  two  days  of  the  program  are  devoted  to  receiving  feedback 
and  goal  setting  for  future  development.  In  addition  to  a  2  to  3 
hour  individual  session  with  a  program  associate,  each  participant 
receives  feedback  from  one  of  his  peers  assigned  to  observe  his 
behavior  during  the  proqram. 

The  proqram  associates  keep  a  copy  of  the  development  qoals 
established  by  the  participant.  At  appropriate  intervals  after  the 
participant  returns  to  the  job,  the  program  associate  contacts  the 
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individual  to  assess  progress  on  the  goals  and  provide  advice  if 
problems  arise.  The  center  will  also  assist  the  individual  in 
contacting  other  individuals  to  establish  a  support  group  to  aiu  in 
working  on  the  developmental  goals. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  this  proaram  makes  an  attempt  to  link 
the  activities  which  occur  during  the  program  to  behavior 
on-the-job.  These  links  are  created  through  the  use  of  information 
obtained  from  actual  subordinates  of  the  manager  during  feedback 
sessions  and  the  goal  setting  and  followup  procedures  which  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  program.  These  two  procedures,  in  effect,  allow  the 
program  to  be  tailored  to  individual  participants  to  improve  its 
relevance  to  actual  on-the-job  performance. 


Looking  Glass  Simulation 

The  Looking  Glass  simulation  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
organi 2 at i onal  simulations  on  the  market  todav.  The  simulation  was 
created  over  a  three  year  period  at  the  Center  For  Creative 
Leadership  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Navv.  The  simulation  has 
been  used  by  organizations  such  as  AT&T,  Monsanto,  and  Merrill 
Lynch,  The  simulation  is  conducted  at  the  center  as  part  of  its 
Workshop  in  Drgani zati onal  Action.  However,  most  of  the  runs  of  the 
simulation  are  conducted  on-site  within  a  single  organization  bv  one 
of  the  consulting  firms  licensed  to  conduct  the  simulation  or  bv 
internal  training  personnel  trained  by  the  Center  for  Creative 
Leadership.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  simulation  is  NOT  a 
complete  training  program.  It  is  not  designed  to  stand  alone. 


Rather,  it  is  used  as  a  tool  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  purposes 
depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  imbedded  within  a  larqer 
management  development  program,,  The  Center  For  Creative  Leadership 
stresses  that  the  simulation  should  be  used  as  a  developmental  tool 
rather  than  as  an  assessment  center  selection  or  evaluation 
instrument . 

The  simulation  represents  one  day  in  the  operation  o-f  a 
mid-sized  glass  manufacturing  corporation.  The  simulation  contains 
the  roles  of  the  top  20  managers  in  the  corporation.  The  company  is 
divided  into  three  divisions  and  has  an  organizational  structure 
similar  to  that  found  in  many  organizations  of  a  comparable  size. 

The  20  managers  part  i  ci  pat  i  ng  in  the  .simulation  should  represent  a 
heterogeneous  group  with  respect  to  level  of  experience.  For 
maximum  effectiveness,  the  center  recommends  that  roles  be  assigned 
commensurate  with  the  managers’  level  of  experience. 

Prior  to  beginning  the  simulation,  the  participants  are  given 
extensive  background  information  on  Looking  Glass,  Inc  (the  name  of 
the  company  in  the  simulation)  as  well  as  their  own  role  in  the 
company.  The  recommended  procedure  is  to  hold  a  meeting  the  night 
before  the  simulation  in  which  participants  meet  each  other,  wear 
badges  identifying  their  role  in  Looking  Glass,  and  briefly  discuss 
their  backgrounds  as  well  as  the  role  they  will  assume  in  Looking 
G l ass . 

□n  the  morning  of  the  simulation,  each  participant  goes  to  his 
office  and  has  a  desk  complete  with  an  in-basket  of  information 
pertaining  to  his  role.  The  participants  are  given  no  direction  in 
running  the  company  and  are  left  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  their 
in-basket  as  they  see  fit.  The  participants  also  have  a  phone  with 


a  directory  listing  the  numbers  of  other  members  of  Looking  Glass. 
During  the  6  hour  simulation  mail  is  picked-up  and  delivered  several 
times.  Parti ci pants  are  allowed  to  write  memos  and  call  other 
participants  as  they  deem  necessary.  Space  is  provided  such  that 
meetings  can  be  held  by  groups  of  the  part i ci pants.  The  participant 
playing  the  role  of  CEO  holds  one  major  staff  meeting  of  all 
managers  during  the  simulation. 

The  simulation  was  created  to  include  appox i matel v  150 
identifiable  problems  contained  in  the  information  given  to  the 
participants.  During  the  simulation,  all  phone  calls,  memos 
written,  meetings  called,  etc.  are  recorded  and  the  participants' 
behavior  is  observed  bv  trained  staff  members.  The  participants 
are  given  a  minimum  of  structure  and  there  is  no  interference  by  the 
training  staff  once  the  simulation  begins.  If  a  participant  so 
desires,  he  can  shut  his  office  door  and  refuse  to  answer  his  phone. 

The  simulation  is  followed  by  approx  i  imatel  v  10  hours  of 
debriefing  and  feedback  sessions.  It.  is  during  these  sessions  that 
the  participants  receive  the  information  which  is  critical  to 
producing  a  change  in  behavior.  These  sessions  must  be  conducted  bv 
a  highly  trained  individual  who  is  capable  of  providing  constructive 
feedback  and  aiding  paticipants  in  dealing  with  anv  anxiety  or 
stress  produced  bv  the  feedback. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  administrative  support  required 
to  conduct  this  very  complex  simulation  is  substantial.  Space  must 
be  provided  for  20  offices  and  a  meeting  room.  A  telephone  svstem 
must  be  established  which  allows  all  calls  to  be  recorded  and  a  mail 
svstem  must  be  set  up  which  allows  prompt  processing  of  the  mail  and 


accurate  recording  of  the  origin  and  destination  of  each  memo,  etc. 
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Details  for  makinq  all  of  these  arrangements  are  provided  in  the 
operations  manual.  In  addition  to  these  resources,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  minimum  of  five  staff  members  be  present  when  the 
simulation  is  conducted. 

The  simulation  provides  a  wide  variety  of  measures  of  behavior 
including  objective  measures  such  as  number  of  phone  calls  and  memos 
generated,  problems  dealt  with;  observers’  records  on  behavior  of 
parti  ci  pants;  self-report  ratings  on  why  cer’.ain  actions  were  taken, 

1 

feelings  experienced,  etc;  and  ratings  on  behavior  made  by  other 
parti ci pants.  As  was  stressed  by  Reiko  Sakata,  a  program  associate 
at  CCL,  the  successful  use  of  the  simulation  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  remainder  of  the  training  program  has  provided  a  focus 
or  direction  for  the  simulation  itself.  The  approach  used  in  the 
debriefing  will  be  in  part  determined  bv  the  purpose  for  which  the 
simulation  was  run.  The  staff  at  CCL  does  recommend  that 
participants  be  given  the  opportunity  to  reguest  specific  types  of 
feedback  about  their  behavior  before  the  simulation  is  run. 

Arrangements  can  then  be  made  to  make  appropriate  observations  and 
provide  the  participant  with  feedback  on  the  desired  dimensions. 

The  Center  For  Creative  Leadership  has  published  preliminary 
evaluation  data  indicating  that  the  behavior  shown  in  the  simulation 
is  directly  related  to  actual  on-the-job  behavior  displayed  bv 
participants.  Thus,  the  feedback:  received  bv  participants  in  the 
simulation  should  have  direct  relevance  to  their  manager i al  behavior 
on-the-job.  Given  the  variety  of  wavs  and  purposes  for  which  the 
simulation  has  been  used,  it  is  unclear  how  much  behavioral  chanao 
occurs  as  a  direct  result  of  the  simulation.  This  question  is 
unlikely  to  be  answered  in  any  easy  fashion  since  the  simulation  is 
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never  used  in  isolation.  Those  oraani zat i ons  which  have  used  the 
simulation  have  provided  very  -favorable  ratings  on  reaction  type 
measures.  One  organisation  intends  to  run  more  than  1,000  managers 
through  the  simulation  as  part  of  their  management  development 
process. 

One  question  which  should  be  addressed  is  the  issue  o-f  whether 
the  simulation  can  be  tailored  to  a  specific  organization.  The 
Center  -for  Creative  Leadership  will  not  allow  the  simulation  to  be 
modified  in  any  substantial  manner.  They  suggest  that  since  it  took 
more  than  three  years  to  develop  and  refine  the  simulation  that  it 
can  not  be  easily  modified  due  to  its  complexity.  They  also  note 
that  the  settinq  of  a  glass  manufacturing  corporation  was  chosen 
deliberately  to  reduce  the  chances  that  managers  in  the  simulation 
would  be  familiar  with  the  technical  details  involved  in  the 
simulation.  Staff  members  at  CCL  see  the  processes  which  take  place 
during  the  simulation  as  the  most  critical  factor  contributing  to 
development.  They  suggest,  that  using  a  simulation  in  which  managers 
become  distracted  by  technical  details  due  to  their  familiarity  with 
a  particular  industry  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  simulation. 
This  viewpoint  obviously  contradicts  the  views  held  by  many  of  the 
management  development  prof essi onal s  in  industry  who  believe  that  a 
simulation  should  be  tailored  to  a  specific  organization  to  achieve 
maximum  transfer  of  training  back  to  the  job. 


SUCCESSFUL  VERSUS  UNSUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS 
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There  i  ~  very  little  doubt  that  the  state— o-f -the-art 
management  development  programs  are  moving  in  the  direction  o-f  a 
systems  approach  to  development.  However, the  more  important  issue 
is  whether  or  not  these  programs  which  require  a  greater  investment 
o-f  organizational  resources  are  any  more  successful  than  traditional 
education  type  programs.  Attempts  to  answer  this  question  are 
hampered  by  a  lack  o-f  reliable  data.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
traininq  and  development  business  in  the  United  States  is  a  $30 
billion  dollar  industry  (ELECTRIC  WORLD,  May  1983),  there  is 
relatively  little  attempt  made  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
training.  This  lack  of  evaluation  is  particularly  true  for 
management  development  programs  for  which  objective  measures  of 
productivity  or  job  performance  can  be  difficult  to  obtain.  As 
noted  by  a  number  of  authors  in  the  literature  (Digman,  1980; 

Clement  3<  Aranda,  1982),  the  common  use  of  trainee  reaction  or 
attitude  measures  to  evaluate  these  programs  provides  almost,  no 
meaningful  information  on  whether  the  programs  actually  produce 
change  in  managerial  behavior  or  improve  managers’  effectiveness  in 
accomplishing  organizational  goals. 

Most  private  corporations  would  like  to  demonstrate  that  their 
management,  development  programs  ultimately  improve  profitability  of 
the  organization.  However,  the  literature  suggests  that  the  value 
of  management  development  programs  in  aiding  organizations  to 
achieve  this  goal  is  accepted  more  on  the  basis  nf  faith  than  the 
examination  of  the  programs’  accomplishments.  Furthermore,  even  if 
measures  of  prof i tabi 1 i ty  are  used  for  evaluation  of  the  management 
development  program,  they  have  a  tendency  to  be  contaminated  bv 


various  extraneous  factors  unrelated  to  traininq. 
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There  are  two  approaches  which  inav  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  management  development  programs  which  are  likely  to  yield 
useful  information.  First,  one  could  measure  whether  managers 
acquired  any  new  knowledge  or  sk.lls  in  the  training  program  or  from 
the  on-the-job  learninq  experience.  This  could  be  done  with  a 
knowledge  or  skill  test  at  the  end  of  the  training  period.  Second, 
one  could  attempt  to  measure  whether  the  management  development 
program  had  any  effect  on  the  managers'  behavior  once  they  returned 
to  the  job.  This  might  be  attempted  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
Three  possible  measures  immediately  come  to  mind.  These  measures 
are  changes  on  the  managers'  future  performance  appraisal  ratings  bv 
superiors,  changes  in  behavior  noted  bv  subordinates  on 
questionnaires,  or  objective  measures  of  change  such  as  increased 
productivity  measures  or  decreased  turnover,  etc.  Of  these  three 
measures,  the  last  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  reliable  and  least 
contaminated  measure  of  change  in  the  managers'  behaviors  as  a 
result  of  training. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  a  management,  development 
program  will  be  considered  successful  if  there  is  evidence  of 
improvement  on  some  objective  measures  of  performance  for  managers 
completing  the  program.  This  definition  of  success  is  fairlv 
stringent  but  appears  to  be  appropriate  particularly  since  there  is 

increasing  pressure  to  demonstrate  that  management  development 

# 

programs  produce  "bottom  line"  improvement  in  productivity.  Given 
this  definition,  there  were  no  state-of-the-art  proqrams  described 
in  the  literature  which  reported  sufficient  evidence  to  classify 
them  as  successful . 

The  survey  used  in  the  present  research  effort  collected  data 
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on  whether  the  organizations  had  data  indicating  that  their  program 
was  successful.  The  survey  included  questions  about.  9  different 
sources  of  information  which  might  provide  evidence  of  success. 

Table  5  presents  data  on  the  percentage  of  organizations  which  used 
each  source  of  information  in  evaluating  their  management 
development  programs  and  the  percentage  which  were  able  to 
demonstrate  success  on  each  measure.  The  results  of  the  present 
survey  confirm  the  lack  of  effort  to  use  objective  evaluation 
measures  noted  in  the  management  development  literature.  .Between  80 
and  95  percent  of  the  organizations  report,  evidence  of  success  of 
their  programs  based  on  informal  feedback  or  written  reactions  from 
trainees  and/or  their  supervisors.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than 
407.  reported  evidence  of  success  on  any  other  type  of  evaluation 
measure.  Examination  of  Table  5  reveals  that  most  of  the 
organizations  simply  do  not  collect,  any  evaluation  data  on  their 
management  development  programs  other  than  reaction  measures. 

Despite  the  caution  which  must  be?  exercised  in  making  the 
comparison,  an  attempt,  was  made  to  determine  if  there  were  any 
differences  between  the  management  development  programs  in 
organizations  reporting  evidence  of  improvement  in  some  objective 
measure  of  performance  versus  those  which  did  not.  The  comparison 
rn-.de  between  14  programs  classified  as  successful  and  21 
>  -••<*  ••  classified  as  no  evidence  for  success  (NEFS).  The  first 
•  ••.-•mined  the  topics/skills  addressed  by  the  programs  and 

-  '  -er|  bv  the  programs.  These  analyses  revealed  that 
i  '  .if icant  differences  between  the  particular  topics 
•  :>  •m--.  nor  m  the  measure  of  whether  the 


"hr  instructional  technique  as  part  of 


Table  5 


Respondents  Using  Different  Sources  of  Information  for  Evaluation 


Percentage 

With 

Percentage  Evidence 

Source  Using  Of  Success 

1.  Informal  feedback  from  program  participants 

or  their  supervisors  94  89 

2.  Better  performance  on  knowledge  tests  at 

the  end  of  training  29  26 

3.  Better  scores  on  skill  assessment  exercises 

at  the  end  of  training  (e.g.,  assessment  center 


type  exercise) 

17 

14 

4.  Positive  written  reaction  from  trainees  at  end 
of  session 

100 

91* 

5.  Positive  reaction  from  trainees  after 
graduating  from  training  and  applying  new 
skills  or  knowledge  on  the  Job 

86 

83 

6.  Improved  performance  appraisal  ratings  on 
trainees  after  the  management  development 
“•vogram  experience 

V* 

28 

7.  Improved  ratings  on  survey  results  from  the 
trainees'  subordinates  after  graduation 

40 

29 

8.  Improvement  in  some  objective  measures  of 
performance  on  the  job  such  as  increased 
productivity  or  less  turnover,  etc. 

50 

39 

9.  Increased  profitability  of  work  groups 

headed  by  people  who  graduated  from  the  program  35 


32 
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its  management  development  programs.  Likewise,  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  number  of  topics  or  techniques  used  in  these 
programs. 

While  there  were  no  overall  differences  in  terms  of  the 
particular  topics  or  techniques  used  in  the  programs,  a  very 
interesting  pattern  of  results  emerged  from  analysis  of  the 
recommendations  of  which  techniques  should  be  used  to  improve 
managers’  knowledge  and  performance  in  different  informational 
topics/skill  areas.  In  general ,  the  respondents  from  the  programs 
reporting  evidence  of  success  were  much  less  likely  to  recommend 
lecture  and  class  discussion  as  a  preferred  method  to  address  many 
of  the  topic:  areas.  They  appeared  to  prefer  the  use  of  other 
methods  such  as  role  playing,  on-the-job  training,  case  studies, 
simulations,  and  self-paced  instructional  methods.  This  data  is 
summarized  in  Appendix  El  The  Appendix  presents  the  most  frequently 
recommended  instructional  techniques  or  processes  which  the  two 
groups  of  respondents  suggested  as  appropriate  in  addressing  each  of 
the  topic /ski  11  areas. 

These  results  from  the  survey  were  confirmed  by  the  telephone 
interviews.  The  directors  of  those  programs  which  had  demonstrated 
clear  evidence  of  success  tended  to  use  a  much  greater  variety  of 
instructional  methods  and  use  different  methods  for  diffent  topics 
and  purposes  without,  an  oyer  dependence  on  lecture  and  discussion 
techniques.  These  directors  did  not  down  plav  the  importance  of 
these  techniques;  rather,  they  simply  saw  them  as  having  a  proper 
use  for  particular  topics  but  not  others.  This  would  explain  why 
differences  did  not  occur  on  the  section  of  the  survey  which  simply 
asked  whether  the  programs  used  a  particular  technique  and  the  role 
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it  played  in  the  proqrams.  Almost  all  of  the  proqrams  used  lecture 
and  discussion  and  the  successful  proqram  directors  saw  this 

technique  as  playinq  an  important  role  in  their  proqrams - but  only 

for  certain  topics. 

Information  gathered  during  the  telephone  interviews  also 
suggested  that  there  should  have  been  differences  .in  the  presence  of 
certain  organizational  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  those 
proqrams  classified  as  state-of-the-art.  The  most  important 
organizational  factors  identified  during  the  phone  interviews  were 
the  existence  of  a  career  planning  system  which  was  coordinated  with 
the  management  development  program,  the  opportunity  for  individual 
tailoring  of  the  program,  and  t.he  availability  of  needs  analysis 
data.  When  the  survey  data  was  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  some 
differences  did  occur  in  the  responses  made  by  directors  of 
successful  and  NEF3  proqrams  on  the  items  related  to  these  three 
organizational  factors.  All  but  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
successful  programs  (94V.)  reported  that  at  least  2  of  the  three 
organizational  factors  were  present  and  enhanced  their  programs. 

For  the  NFES  group,  onlv  67V.  of  the  directors  reported  that  2  or 
three  of  these  factors  were  present.  A  total  of  33V.  of  the 
directors  of  programs  in  the  NFES  group  reported  that  less  than  two 
of  these  factors  were  present  and  1.4V  of  these  directors  reported  an 
absence  of  all  three  factors.  None  of  the  proqrams  in  the 
successful  group  reported  an  absence  of  all  three  factors.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  3  of  the  3.4  proqrams  categorized  in  the  NEFS 
group  who  did  have  2  or  3  of  the  factors  present  reported  improved 
prof i tabi 1 i tv  after  training  but  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate  any 
obie<  Live  measure  of  productivity  other  than  profitability.  If 
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these  programs  were  also  considered  to  have  demonstrated  su-f  f  i  ci  ent 
evidence  to  be  classified  as  successful,  then  the  percentage  of 
proqrams  showing  no  evidence  of  success  but  having  two  or  more  of 
the  enhancing  orqani z at i onal  factors  present  would  be  reduced  to  617. 
while  the  comparable  figure  for  the  successful  programs  would  be 
947..  Perhaps  the  best  i  nterpret  at  i  on  of  these  findings  is  that  the 
presence  of  these  three  orqani z ati onal  factors  is  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  success  of  a  management  development  program  while  their 
absence  would  certainly  seem  to  increase  the  chances  that  the 
program  was  not  successful . 

FINAL  COMMENTS  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

In  summarizing  the  existing  evidence  on  the  state-of-the-art  of 
management,  development  programs  in  industry,  several  conclusions  can 
be  drawn.  First,  all  evidence  indicates  that  the  more  progressive 
orqani  zati  ons  are  inovinq  toward  a  systems  approach  to  management 
development  which  will  include  seminars  and  other  programmatic: 
interventions  coordinated  closely  with  on-the-job  developmental 
experiences.  When  working  in  the  classroom  environment,  the 
trainers  in  these  proqrams  will  place  increasing  emphasis  on  newer 
performance-based  instructional  methods  designed  to  enhance  skill 
development  as  well  as  knowledge  acquisition.  These  techniques 
include  behavior  modeling,  tailor-made  simulations,  and  role  playing 
with  the  use  of  videotaping  for  feedback  purposes.  As  the  need  for 
managers  to  interface  directi'*  with  computer  systems  increases, 
computer  assisted  instruction  will  become  another  instructional 
method  used  in  the  state-of -the-art  programs. 


A  second  fairly  obvious  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  is  that 
orqani  zati  ons  differ  widely  in  terms  of  their  progress  in  developinci 
such  management  development  systems.  The  telephone  interviews 
indicated  that  this  lack  of  progress  is  often  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  organizational  factors  part i cul  ar  1  v:  (1.)  the 
lack  of  adequate  integration  of  the  career  planning  system  and 
management  development,  <2>  lack  of  an  adequate  training  needs 
analysis,  or  <3)  inability  to  obtain  the  resources  needed  to  tailor 
the  management  development  program  to  the  needs  of  individual 
managers.  All  of  the  training  directors  also  noted  that  strong 
commitment  from  upper  level  management  was  essential  to 
establishment  of  an  integrated  management  development  system. 

Third,  while  training  organizations  can  develop  management 
education  programs  with  little  involvement  of  .line  management.,  this 
is  not  possible  in  developing  an  integrated  management  development 
system.  Line  management  must  be  involved  from  the  initial  planning 
stages  since  they  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide  on-the-job 
developmental  instruction  when  the  system  is  implemented.  In 
organizations  such  as  the  IRS  which  have  developed  the  most 
progressive  systems,  management  development  is  viewed  as  a  primary 
responsibility  of  line  management.,  not  a  function  to  be  delegated  to 
the  training  staff.  This  viewpoint  was  repeatedly  stressed  by 
several  of  the  management,  development  prof  essi onal  s  who  were 
interviewed.  One  of  them  noted  that  this  responsibility  was  taken 
very  seriously  by  top  management,  in  his  organization  and  that  the 
CEO  reviewed  all  middle  to  upper  level  managers'  individual 
development  plans  on  a  quarterly  basis.  As  one  training  director  in 
an  organization  noted,  the  implementation  of  an  integrated 
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management  development  system  requires  a  rethinking  of  the 
traditional  relationship  existing  between  training  staff  and  line 
management.  The  training  staff  must  function  as  a  resource  for  line 
management  which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  management 
development,  rather  than  the  training  department  functioning  to 
develop  programs  which  must  be  "sold"  to  line  management. 

The  final  conclusion  reached  by  the  research  team  is  that  if 
the  organizational  environment  is  supportive,  the  gains  derived  from 
a  management,  development  systems  approach  to  management  development 
are  likely  to  outweigh  its  high  costs.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  costs  in  terms  of  program  development,  planning,  and  time 
spent  on  instruction  by  line  managers  are  considerably  greater  than 
those  associated  with  an  education  type  approach  to  management 
devel  opmen t. . 

Future  Directions 

The  information  collected  in  the  telephone  interviews  seemed  to 
indicate  a  fair  amount  of  consensus  concerning  the  future  direction 
of  management  development.  Three  specific  trends  were  discussed  bv 
a  number  of  the  management  development  professionals.  First,  they 
see  management  development  proqrams  as  increasing  t.heir  focus  on 
behavioral  competencies  whose  presence  or  absence  can  be  measured 
for  purposes  of  both  needs  assessment  and  for  evaluation  purposes. 
Second,  there  is  an  increasing  concern  about  providing  managers  and 
executives  with  the  appropriate  skills  needed  to  function  in  the 
increasingly  computerized  and  automated  environment,.  Many  of  the 
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training  directors  interviewed  noted  that  their  organizations  were 
currently  studying  this  issue  and/or  developing  programs  to  aid 
managers  and  executives  in  -finding  ways  to  make  appropriate  use  o-f 
this  technology  or  at  least  not  resist  the  implementation  of  it  into 
their  departments  and  divisions.  The  -final  trend  was  one  which 
arose  in  organizations  which  trained  program  managers  in  charge  o-f 
large  mul  t  i  -mi  1 .1  i  on  dollar  projects.  The  training  directors  in 
these  organizations  emphasized  that  they  were  increasing  their 
emphasis  on  team  building  and  part i ci pat i ve  decision  making.  Thev 
saw  this  as  a  managerial  skill  which  was  increasing  in  importance 
due  to  the  substantial  increase  in  projects  in  which  their  program 
managers  worked  on  joint  projects  with  other  major  -firms.  In  these 
projects  the  managers  could  not  make  decisions  or  function  in  an 
autocratic  manner.  Decisions  and  actions  had  to  be  made  as  a  team 
in  order  for  the  project  to  function  smoothly. 

In  terms  of  the  more  general  future  of-  management  development, 
the  expectations  of  this  author  are  that  this  systems  approach  to 
management  development  will  continue  to  gain  momentum  in  the  future. 
Furthermore,  as  the  top  executives  in  organizations  begin  to  see  the 
benefits  of  this  approach  the  nature  of  management  development  and 
its  relationship  to  other  functions  in  the  oranization  will  change. 

The  trend  will,  be  toward  even  greater  integration  of  t.he  management 
development  process  into  other  related  systems  or  organizational 
functions.  Two  examples  of  this  future  direction  will  be  briefly 
presented  at  this  point. 

The  most  logical  point  of  integration  of  management  development 
with  other  organizational  functions  is  with  the  career  development 
system.  The  integration  of  these  two  svstems  was  considered  crucial 
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by  many  of  the  training  directors  interviewed  and  is  a  major  point 
of  focus  for  much  of  their  efforts  in  the  future.  One  organization 
was  undertaking  a  particularly  ambitious  project  which  also 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  needs  analysis  to  the  establishment 
of  a  management  development  system.  This  organization  is  an 
i nternat i onal  corporation  which  must  often  move  quickly  in  planning 
and  implementing  projects  throughout  the  world.  A  key  factor  in  the 
success  of  these  efforts  is  the  development  of  a  pool  of  competent 
project  managers  to  be  tapped  when  an  opportunity  arises.  The 
company  is  beginning  to  conduct  a  needs  analysis  of  all  upper  level 
technical  and  managerial  positions  in  the  entire  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  determine  the  competencies  required  to 
function  in  that  position  and  the  skills  which  will  be  developed  by 
an  individual  who  successfully  operates  in  that  job  for  a  period  of 
time.  Ultimately,  the  organization  hopes  to  derive  a  developmental 
matrix  of  the  entire  organization.  This  will  be  used  in  succession 
planning,  the  establishment  of  clear  career  paths  within  various 
functional  areas  of  the  organization,  and  aid  in  developing  a 
management  development  system  incorporating  both  developmental 
assignments  and  primarily  self-directed  management  program  modules. 
In  essence,  the  career  development  and  management  development 
systems  will  be  completely  integrated  into  a  single  human  resource 
planning  and  development  system.  The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
is  undertaking  a  research  project  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  similar  developmental  matrix  for  Army  officers. 
Furthermore,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  future  of  management 
development  in  the  electrical  utility  industry,  William  Illinq  of 
Kansas  City  Power  S<  Light.  Co.,  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  the 
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■future  direction  of  management  development  in  his  organization 
replied,  "...where  KCF'L  is  certainly  going,,  is  the  integration  of 
functions:  Looking  for  linkages  and  interfaces  to  the  point  where 

you  are  developing  a  human  resource  planning  and  development  system 
in  which  the  pieces  are  tied  to  the  manpower  plan,  which  is  tied  to 
the  functional  plan,  which  is  tied  to  the  business  plan,  which  is 
tied  to  the  strategic  plan,  and  where  training  is  tied  to  all  of 
these. "  (p .  60) . 

While  some  orqani zations  are  moving  in  this  direction,  one 
organization  whose  vice  president  of  human  resources  was  interviewed 
noted  that  his  organization  had  already  integrated  the  management 
development  process  with  the  strategic  business  planning  process. 
This  organization  had  undergone  a  major  management  development 
effort,  working  from  the  top  down  in  the  late  1970s.  Upper  level 
management  is  completely  committed  to  the  development  of  subordinate 
managers  and  the  system  is  desiqned  such  that  the  management 
development  needs  of  managers  are  met  while  at  the  same  time 
accomplishing  organisational  goals.  One  interesting  aspect  of  this 
system  is  that  when  conducting  the  needs  assessment  for  a 
particular  manager,  the  strategic  business  planning  group  becomes 
involved  by  providing  input  into  how  the  career  path  and  future 
needs  of  the  manager  (and  subsequent 1 y  the  organization)  are  likelv 
to  change  as  a  result,  of  predicted  changes  in  the  environment  in 
which  the  organization  operates. 

Assuming  that  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  move  in  the 
revision  of  management  development  programs  is  toward  development  of 
an  integrated  management  development  system,  certain  guidelines  and 
a  generic  model  of  this  management  development  process  were 


developed  by  the  current  research  team.  This  model  and  guidelines 
are  presented  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  report.  Following  the 
presentation  o-f  the  model  and  guidelines  is  a  discussion  of  specific 
needs  and  organisational  factors  which  the  authors  feel  that  DSMC 
should  consider  in  revising  their  management  development  curriculum. 
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Guidelines  for  Developinq  an  Inteqrated  Management.  Development 

Svstem 


Beginning  with  this  chapter,  the  imajor  emphasis  of  this  report, 
will  shift  to  providing  guidelines  on  the  steps  required  to  develop 
a  state-of -the-art  management  development  system.  The  preceed i nq 
chapters  should  have  provided  the  reader  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  when  the  author  uses  the  term 
"integrated  management  development  system".  However,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  examine  only  this  and  the 
proceeding  chapter  of  the  report,  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
management  development  system  are  briefly  listed  below. 


:l .  The  system  is  an  on— going  process  of 
m anagem e n t  development,  not  a  tim e  1  :i. m i  t. e d  pr o q r a m 
with  a  set  beginning  and  end. 

2.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  management 
development  svstem  is  verv  "results"  oriented  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  behavioral 
competencies  which  are  direct! v  related  to  the 

a  chi e v e  ■  n e n t  of  orq a n i z a t i o n a 1  a  o a 1 s . 

3.  A  critical  aspect  of  the  svstem  :i.  s  that 
developmental  programs  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
individual  managers  through  the  construction  of  an 
individual  development  plan  ( I DP ) .  This  necessarily 

i mpl i es*  that  some  formal  process  exists  to  assess  the 
individual  manager's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

4„  The  IDP  provides  a  longitudinal  plan  of 
coordi nated  'on-the-job  and  classr  om  interventions 
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and  a==i qnroents  designed  to  develop  skills  as  well  as 
increase  the  knowledge  base  of  the  manager. 

5.  The  management  development  process  is 
integrated  or  coordinated  with  the  career  planning 
svstem  in  the  organisation. 


The  list  above  includes  on.lv  some  of  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  these  programs  and  the  reader  is  encouraged  to 
read  the  proceeding  chapters  to  gain  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  nature?  of  this  type  of  approach  to  management  devel  opment . 
This  understanding  will  prove  to  be  invaluable  in  appreciating  some 
of  the  guidelines  presented  in  this  chapter. 


I* 


ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 


Before  presenting  a  generic  model  of  the  steps  involved  in  the 


establishment  of  an  integrated  man 
important  to  make  some  comment  on 
consider  when  debating  the  feasibi 
management  development.  The  devel. 
d  e vel  op  men  t  s v s t  e m  w  i.  t  h  the  c  h  a r  a c 
very  expensive  and  time  consuming 
and  implementation  of  this  type  of 
by  the  training  staff  working  in  i 
organization.  The  organization  sh 
investing  the  resources  required  t 
certain  organizational  factors  are 


agement  development  system,  it  is 
the  factors  an  organ i z at i on  should 
litv  of  adopting  this  approach  to 
opment  of  a  successful  management, 
ter  i.  sties  described  above  is  a 
process.  Successful  development 
svstem  can  not  be  accomplished 
eolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
ould  not  seriously  consider 
o  develop)  such  a  system  unless 
present . 


F  t  r  st. 


it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  prooram  have  very 


strong  coflimi  tment  from  the  majority  of  the  top  manaqement  team.  A 
pledge  of  commitment  from  the  CEO  is  not  sufficient.  The  entire 
upper  manaqement  team  must  be  commited  to  the  program  or  i t  is  not 
1.  tt  elv-  to  to  successful.  This  often  requires  that  the  manaqement 
development  process  start  from  the  top  and  move  down.  In  this  case, 
consideration  of  an  integrated  manaqement  development  system  should 
be  delayed  until  some  time  after  the  entire  upper  management  team 
has  accepted  the  idea  that  management  development  is  a  cost 
effective  process  which  will  benefit  the  organ i z at i on . 

Second,  since  this  type  of  an  approach  to  management  development 
relies  heavily  on  on-the-job  learning,  it  is  important,  that  line 
management  view  management  development  as  part  of  their 
responsibility.  This  is  likely  to  occur  only  if  upper  management, 
clearly  indicates  that  this  is  an  important  part  of  the 
organisation’s  management  philosophy.  The  clearest  indication  that 
this  is  part  of  upper  management’s  priorities  is  that  they  reward 
managers  who  assume  these  developmental  responsibilities. 

Third,  it  is  essential  that  the  organisation  already  have  or  is 
willing  to  develop  a  career  or  manpower  planning  svstem  which  is 
integrated  with  the  manaqement  development  svstem.  Without  some 
type  of  manpower  or  career  planning  svstem  to  identify  the  target 
position  or  positions  for  which  a  manager  is  being  groomed  it  is 
i  mpos  s  i  b  le  to  form  a  longitudinal  developmen  t.  p  1  a  n  for  t.  h  a  t 
individual . 

0 1 h e r  organi  :? a tional  fac t o r s  a r e  a. Iso  importan t  t o  the  success 
of  an  integrated  management  development  system  and  some  will  he 
addressed  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  However  it  is 
absolutely  essentia]  that  individuals  stud  v  i  ng  the  f  easi  b  i  1  if  - 
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developing  an  integrated  management  development  system  consider  the 
three  factors  outlined  above.  The  absence  of  even  one  of  these 
factors  may  indicate  problems  in  implementing  an  integrated 
management  development  system  and  the  author  would  not  recommend 
proceeding  further  with  plans  for  such  a  management  development 
system  if  more  than  one  of  these  factors  is  absent. 

Assuming  that  the  essential  organizational  support  is  present, 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter  discusses  the  processes  involved  in 
developing  an  effective  management  development  system. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED  NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

As  the  reader  well  knows,  all  training  programs  begin  with  some 
form  of  needs  analysis.  Figure  1  presents  a  graphic  representati on 
of  the  needs  assessment  process  required  in  the  development  of  an 
integrated  management  development  system.  The  three  phases  of  the 
process,  the  organizational  analysis,  operations  analysis,  and 
individual  needs  analysis  do  not  differ  conceptually  from  the  needs 
analysis  process  recommended  in  standard  training  texts  (Goldstein, 
1974;  McGehee  S<  Thayer,  1961).  A  critical  aspect  of  this  process 
which  is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  key  to  success  in  developing  a 
perf ormance-based  training  system  is  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate 
linkages  exist  between  the  assessment  processes  that  occur  at  each 
level  in  the  needs  analysis.  For  example,  at  the  organizational 
level  the  focus  of  the  needs  analysis  is  on  organ! zati onal  goals  and 
objectives  while  the  focus  of  the  analysis  at  the  operations  level 
is  on  the  particular  tasks  or  competencies  reguired  to  function  in  a 
specific  management  position.  Ultimately,  the  organization  will 
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benefit  from  a  competency  based  management  development  program  only 
if  the  competencies  which  are  developed  actually  lead  to  the 
achievement  of  the  organi 2 ati ons  goals.  Thus,  the  challenge  lies  in 
identifying  those  competencies  which  are  directly  linked  to 
accompl i shment  of  organ i z at i onal  objectives.  Most  organ! zati ons  do 
not  have  the  empirical  data  base  to  analyze  which  competencies  are 
related  to  accomplishment  of  these  organizational  objectives.  For 
this  reason,  the  link  between  competencies  and  organizational 
objectives  is  usually  based  on  a  judgment  call  and  the  relationship 
is  far  from  perfect. 

The  same  problem  exists  in  making  the  transition  from  the 
operations  level  to  the  individual  level.  While  we  often  talk  about 
measurement  of  an  individual's  competencies,  we  are  usually 
assessing  some  combination  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  is  related 
to  competency  in  performing  a  task  but  not  identical  to  actual 
performance  of  the  task.  As  noted  in  Figure  1,  competencies  may 
have  different  conf i gurati ons  of  knowledge  and  skill  components. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  error  in  moving 
from  the  level  of  assessing  organi zati onal  objectives  to  the  level 
of  measuring  and  developing  an  individual’s  skills  and  knowledge. 
However,  this  error  can  be  minimized  if  one  is  aware  of  the  problem 
and  takes  the  appropriate  steps  to  avoid  it.  The  most  effective 
means  of  minimizing  these  types  of  errors  is  in  planning  and 
implementing  all  phases  of  the  needs  analysis  as  a  single 
comprehensive  research  effort  rather  than  relying  on  data  collected 
in  piecemeal  needs  analysis  efforts  using  different  methodologies 
which  provide  incompatible  data.  The  most  efficient  approach  is  to 
decide  how  the  information  collected  at  one  level  will  be  linked  to 
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the  information  collected  at  the  next  level  before  anv  decision  is 
made  as  to  the  needs  analysis  instruments  or  methodoloqv  to  be  used 
at  a  particular  level  of  analysis.  Possible  methods  to  be  used  at 
each  level  of  analysis  and  factors  to  consider  during  each  level  of 
the  needs  analysis  are  outlined  below. 

Organisational  Level 

The  needs  analysis  process  at  the  organi zational  level  includes 
analysis  of  the  organization's  goals,  manpower  planning  forecasts, 
and  forecasts  concerning  changes  in  the  internal  or  external 
environment  of  the  orqani z at i on .  All  of  this  information  is  needed 
to  assess  the  current  state  of  the  organization  and  to  identify 
likely  areas  in  which  there  will  be  a  need  to  train  managers.  Once 
these  general  areas  have  been  determined  the  level  of  analysis 
shifts  to  that  of  the  operations  or  task  analysis  phase. 

The  most  common  procedures  used  to  secure  information  on 
organizational  goals  and  forecasts  of  future  change  are  through 
interviews  with  the  top  management  team  or  forcastinq  specialists 
who  are  part  of  the  strategic  planning  division  of  the  organ i z at i on . 
An  alternative  means  of  gathering  this  information  would  be  through 
the  use  of  a  Delphi  method  or  a  Nominal  Group  Process  (Scott.  & 
Deadrick,  1982).  The  interaction  which  occurs  between  members  of 
the  qroup  may  provide  additional  information  which  would  not  be 
obtained  from  individual  interviews. 

To  aid  in  linking  the  orqani z at i onal  objectives  obtained  in 
this  phase  of  the  needs  analysis  to  the  competency  areas  or  task 
statements  obtained  in  the  next  phase  of  the  needs  assessment  it 
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will  be  useful  to  discuss  the  role  plaved  by  various  positions  in 
the  organization  in  achieving  the  or gani z at i onal  goals  identified  by 
upper  management .  Thus,  the  executives’  perceptions  of  the  role 
played  by  managers  in  particular  positions  may  serve  as  a  means  of 
linking  organizational  objectives  to  behavioral  competencies 
required  to  perform  that  role. 

Operations  (Position)  Level 

Traditional ly,  the  needs  analysis  done  at  this  phase  has 
received  the  greatest  attention.  A  wide  variety  of  job  analysis 
techniques  including  observation,  interviews,  panels  of  experts, 
work  diaries,  and  questionnaires  have  all  been  used  to  identify  the 
tasks  or  behaviors  required  to  perform  a  particular  job.  Each  of 
these  procedures  has  its  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses 
(McCormick,  1979). 

More  recently,  the  nominal  group  technique  has  been  suggested  as 
a  means  of  gathering  information  on  training  needs  (Scott  S< 

Deadrick,  1982).  The  author  sees  a  number  of  problems  with  using 
this  group  method  and  would  suggest  that  a  more  appropriate 
technique  would  be  to  use  a  behavioral  competency  checklist.  A 
number  of  consulting  firms  have  developed  generic  lists  of 
behavioral  competencies  required  to  perform  a  job.  These  needs 
assessment  instruments  are  relatively  easy  to  use  and  the  contract 
monitor  has  examples  of  two  such  lists  in  his  supporting  material 
files.  Typically  the  instruments  simply  require  an  individual  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  stated  behavioral  competency  is  required 
in  the  position  being  analyzed.  Often  the  instruments  will  be 


completed  by  several  incumbents  in  the  position  and  the  managers  at 
next  level  or  next  two  levels  above  the  target  position. 

Two  problems  do  arise  in  the  use  of  such  instruments.  First, 
the  terminology  used  in  some  o-f  these  checklists  may  allow  the  items 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  variety  o-f  ways  and  may  lead  to  inaccurate 
results.  This  can  be  avoided  by  providing  some  minimal  training  Tor 
all  individuals  using  the  needs  assessment  checklists. 

A  more  serious  problem  with  this  form  of  needs  assessment  is 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  competencies  identified  by  the 
individuals  completing  the  instruments  are  actually  related  to 
effective  performance  in  the  position.  The  competencies  thev  check 
are  likely  to  be  related  to  what  these  individuals  consider 
effective  performance  to  entail  but  that  does  not  necessarily  relate 
directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  organizational  objectives 
identified  as  important  at  the  organizational  level.  Futhermore, 
these  individuals  may  be  unaware  of  anticipated  changes  in  the 
internal  and  external  environment  of  the  organization  which  will 
change  the  competencies  reguired  to  perform  in  a  particular  job. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  these  errors  might  exist  can 
be  determined  bv  obtaining  a  measure  of  the  role  perceptions  the 
individuals  have  for  the  position  they  are  evaluating  on  the 
behavioral  competency  measure.  This  role  perception  can  then  be 
matched  against  the  role  perceptions  of  upper  management  who  are 
establishing  the  organization’s  goals  and/or  the  role  changes 
expected  to  occur  in  that  position  as  a  function  of  changes  in 
technology,  etc. 

Tradi ti onal 1 y ,  once  a  set  of  competencies  needed  to  perform  in 


a  position  had  been  defined,  the  next  step  was  to  begin  assessing 
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the  competencies  possessed  by  individuals  who  were  to  be  trained  -for 
entry  into  that  position.  It  one  is  to  develop  an  effective 
management,  development  system  which  incorporates  on-the-job 
development  it  is  necessary  to  perform  additional  data  collection  at 
this  level  of  the  needs  analysis.  This  is  true  because  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  not  only  the  competencies  required  to  perform 
in  a  position  but  also  the  skills  and/or  knowledge  which  will  be 
developed  while  working  in  the  position.  This  information  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  developmental  potential  or  objectives 
which  could  be  accomplished  by  a  manager  fillinq  the  position.  This 
type  of  analysis  can  be  complicated  when  it  focuses  on  specific 
behavioral  competencies.  It  is  beneficial  to  think  of  a  behavioral 
competency  as  having  two  components,  a  knowledge  component  and  a 
skills  component.  In  fact,  when  we  state  that  a  manager  has 
mastered  a  particular  competency  we  are  indicating  that  he  has  a 
certain  knowledge  or  insight  and  the  skills  required  to  apply  that 
knowledge  in  a  productive  manner. 

Once  we  have  broken  the  behavioral  competencies  into  various 
skill  and  knowledge  components  we  can  begin  to  discuss  common  skills 
or  knowledges  which  are  important  to  different  behavioral 
competencies.  This  may  allow  one  to  identify  particular  skills  or 
types  of  knowledge  which  a  manager  would  develop  while  performinq 
the  tasks  required  in  that  position. 

This  separation  of  behavioral  competencies  also  aids  in  making 
the  transition  between  the  operations  and  person  level  of  the  needs 
analysis  and  will  be  useful  in  the  design  of  the  actual  development 
program.  If  the  same  behavioral  competencv  checklist  is  used  to 
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rate  the  position  and  the  individuals  beinq  developed  -for  the 
position,  then  no  problem  in  movinq  from  one  level  to  the  next  is 
encountered.  However,  i  f  a  different  form  of  assessment  such  as  the 
use  of  an  assessment  center  is  used  at  the  individual  level,  then 
the  separation  of  competencies  into  skills  and  knowledge  components 
may  be  very  useful. 

Individual  Level 

The  needs  assessment  process  at  the  individual  level  is  a  very 
critical  part  of  the  integrated  management  development  system  since 
the  results  of  this  needs  analysis  will  be  used  to  tailor  a 
development  plan  for  the  individual  manager.  If  this  needs  analysis 
is  done  using  a  behavioral  competency  checklist  to  indicate  the 
various  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  manager,  it  will  be 
essential  to  use  a  technique  such  as  that  used  by  Morrison  -Knudson. 
In  their  system,  a  needs  profile  is  developed  based  upon  behavioral 
competency  checklists  completed  by  the  manager  being  assessed,  his 
manaqer,  and  subordinates  under  the  manager.  The  unique 
perspectives  of  all  of  these  individuals  should  be  considered  and 
particular  attention  should  be  qiven  to  areas  in  which  two  or  more 
of  the  raters  consistently  indi-.i_.te  a  need  for  development.  The 
developmental  needs  of  the  manaqer  can  then  be  determined  by 
comparing  his  behavioral  competency  profile  with  that  required  of 
an  individual  entering  his  target  position. 

Another  popular  method  of  assessing  individuals’  developmental 
needs  is  through  the  use  of  the  assessment  center  method.  This 
method  was  described  in  the  preceedinq  chapter  when  the  Johnson  Wa>; 


program  was  discussed.  It  also  provides  evaluation  information 
stated  in  behavioral  terms  and  makes  use  of  multiple  observers.  A 
major  advantage  of  this  method  of  individual  assessment  is  that  the 
analysis  :i  s  based  on  actual  observation  of  the  manager’s  behavior 
rather  that  self-report  measures.  Assessment  centers  are  very  labor 
intensive,  however,  and  the  time  required  for  training  assessors  can 
make  this  method  prohibitive.  As  was  apparent  in  the  Johnson  Wa;: 
program,  it  is  possible  to  use  both  of  these  assessment  procedures 
to  provide  alternative  measures  of  the  same  skill  or  competency 
di mensi ons. 


MATCHING  DEVELOPMENTAL  OBJECTIVES  TO  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNIQUES 

The  final  outcome  of  the  needs  analysis  process  is  a  needs 
profile  which  indicates  particular  performance  dimensions  or 
competency  areas  in  which  a  manager  needs  improvement.  We  will 
discuss  the  construction  of  an  Individual  Development  Plan  (IDP)  to 
meet  these  needs  later  in  this  chapter,  but  first  one  must  address 
the  issue  of  how  to  select  the  components  of  that  developmental 
plan.  That  is,  how  does  one  select  a  particular  instructional 
method  to  use  in  the  development  of  a  particular  competency  or  topic 
area?  This  brings  us  to  the  issue  of  matching  instructional  methods 
with  developmental  objectives. 

There  have  been  several  previous  attempts  to  provide  a 
framework  from  which  to  choose  different  management  development 
techniques  for  different  training  objectives  (Newstrom,  1980; 
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Carroll,  et.al.,  1972).  Newstrom  (1980)  notes  that  there  is  a  -fair 
degree  o-f  consensus  among  training  professionals  that  certain 
techniques  are  more  appropriate  for  certain  training  objectives  than 
others.  He  outlines  a  number  of  traininq  objectives  and  suggests 
the  most  effective  instructional  method  for  each  objective. 
Unfortunately,  Newstrom’ s  model  ignores  a  number  of  traininq 
objectives  parti cul ar 1 y  important  in  the  management  development 
process.  Furthermore,  the  model  does  not  include  a  number  of  the 
newer  perf ormance-based  instructional  methods. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  conducting  the  management  development 
survey  as  part  of  the  present  research  effort  was  to  obtain  data 
that  would  be  useful  in  making  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
various  techniques  for  development  of  different  skills  or  topic 
areas.  The  author  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  enouqh  consistency 
among  respondents’  recommendations  of  techniques  for  improving 
performance  in  specific  informational  topic/skill  areas  to  provide 
some  guidelines  for  this  selection  process.  The  results  of  the 
survey  do  not  allow  this  type  of  a  recommendation.  Furthermore, 
after  examining  the  survey  and  conducting  the  telephone  interviews 
with  various  management  development  professionals,  it  occurred  to 
the  author  that  a  different  approach  to  the  issue  was  required.  The 
rationale  behind  the  model  of  matching  instructional  methods  to 
developmental  objectives  and  the  guidelines  derived  from  the  new 
approach  will  be  the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  remainder  of  this 
section  of  the  report. 

Progress  in  developing  a  model  of  selecting  various 
instructional  methods  to  use  in  the  management  development  process 


did  not  occur  until  the  author  . . ur  d  to  the  basic  question  of 
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what  it  is  that  must  be  done  in  the  management  development  process. 
The  general  assumption  that  appears  to  implicitly  underlie  the 
management,  education  approach  to  development  is  that  a  manager  will 
be  effective  if  he  "knows  what  to  do".  Thus,  t-his  approach 
concentrates  on  imparting  knowledge  to  the  individual.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  managerial  effectiveness  depends  on  much  more 
than  "knowing  what  to  do".  There  are  four  basic  reasons  as  to  whv 
managers  may  not  perform  effectively. 


1.  The  manaqer  may  not  know  what  to  do.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  problem  of  a  lack  of  knowledge. 

2.  The  manaqer  may  not  know  how  to  do  something. 
In  this  case  the  manaqer  may  know  what  to  do  but 
lacks  the  skills  to  apply  the  knowledge. 

3.  The  manaqer  may  not  know  when  to  take  a 
particular  action.  It  is  possible  that  the  manaqer 
has  the  appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  to  act  but 
fails  to  do  so  because  he  lacks  the  overall 
perspective  required  to  understand  his  role  in  the 
organization. 

4.  The  manaqer  may  not  display  an  effective 
be'  vior  because  he  does  not  want  to.  Essentially, 
this  is  a  problem  of  attitude.  A  manaqer  may  not 
display  a  behavior  because  he  simply  does  not  believe 
that  it  will  result  in  an  outcome  which  is  rewarding 
or.  The  manaqer  in  this  case  is  lacking  a  reason  as 
to  why  he  should  display  the  behavior. 


It  is  clear  that  all  of  the  above  factors  may  be  responsible 
for  a  manaqer  NOT  displaying  a  particular  action  or  behavior. 
Furthermore,  there  mav  be  more  than  one  factor  causing  the 
deficiency  and  it  is  likely  that  these  factors  are  i nterrel ated . 
Thus,  if  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  manager  not  displavinq 
behavior  indicative  of  a  particular  behavioral  competency,  there  may 


be  four  possible  causes  for  this  situation. 


The  most  efficient 
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development,  process  would  be  to  identify  the  particular  cause  or 
causes  for  the  problem  and  select  instructional  techniques  which 
directly  address  that  need  or  needs.  This  would  suqqest  that  the 
first  question  which  must  be  addressed  in  selectinq  an  instructional 
technique  for  a  particular  topic  or  competency  dimension  would  be  to 
determine  which  of  the  following  developmental  objectives  is 
critical  to  producing  the  desired  chanqe  in  behavior.  These 
developmental  objectives  include: 

1.  Providing  managers  with  an  appropriate 
knowledge  base  to  perform  the  task. 

2.  Developing  skills  required  to  translate  a 
knowledge  base  into  effective  actions. 

3.  Provide  the  manager  with  an  integrated 
perspective  of  his  role  to  help  him  develop  the 
"insight"  needed  to  respond  appropr i atel y  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

4.  To  foster  an  attitude  which  enhances  the 
probablilitv  that  the  manager  will  choose  to  display 
behavior  which  is  organizationally  effective. 

These  four  developmental  objectives  are  not  unique  to  anv 
particular  topic  or  competency  dimension.  Different,  topic  or 
competency  areas  included  in  a  management  development  proqram  may 
require  a  heavier  emphasis  on  one  developmental  objective  rather 
than  another.  Often,  this  is  likely  to  be  a  function  of  the  skills, 
knowledge,  etc.  which  manaqers  possess  prior  to  entering  the  program 
rather  than  an  indication  that  one  of  the  factors  is  not  important 
to  effective  performance. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  two  manaqers  diagnosed  as  having 
the  same  competency  profile  may  differ  greatly  in  the  benefit  they 
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will  gain  -from  any  particular  instructional  technique  because  they 
differ  in  terms  o-f  the  cause  tor  their  deficient  competency  area. 

One  of  the  managers  may  lack  the  knowledge  base  while  the  other  may 
lack  a  particular  skill.  Thus,  within  the  same  competency  need 
area,  these  two  managers  must  pursue  different  developmental 
objectives  if  they  are  to  become  competent.  This  implies  that 
management  development  programs  conducted  with  groups  of  managers 
must  often  include  a  variety  of  instructional  methods  for  each 
competency  area  to  ensure  that  the  entire  range  of  developmental 
objectives  is  achieved. 

While  it.  is  impossible  to  provide  a  foolproof  list  of 
instructional  techniques  guaranteed  to  accomplish  each  developmental 
objective  outlined  above,  some  general  guidelines  can  be  presented. 
We  will  first  address  each  of  the  developmental  objectives 
independently  and  then  discuss  the  integration  of  these  various 
objectives  and  instructional  technigues  into  an  integrated 
management  development  system. 

Instructional  Techniques  For  Informational  Transfer 

Probably  the  most  common  developmental  objective  addressed  :i. n 
management  development  programs  is  to  provide  managers  with  a  bodv 
of  knowledge  about  a  particular  topic.  While  the  content  of  this 
body  of  knowledge  may  differ  substantially  from  one  topic  to  the 
next,  research  has  indicated  fairly  conclusively  that  the 
acquisition  of  factual  information  is;  most  efficiently  accomplished 
through  traditional  instructional  methods  such  as  lecture,  quest 
speakers,  and  presentation  of  films  or  videotapes;  or  through  the 
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used  of  self -paced  methods  such  as  proqrammed  instruction  modules, 
computer  assisted  instruction  (CAI),  or  interactive  video-disk 
instruction.  Several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  proqrammed 
instruction  methods  are  a  more  efficient  means  of  knowledqe 
acquisition  than  lecture  and  class  discussion  (Carroll,  et .  al . 

1972) 

The  choice  of  which  of  these  i nf ormati onal  transfer  techniques 
should  be  used  in  a  particular  seminar  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  these  factors  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  report,  however,  several  key  factors  will  be  briefly 
noted.  One  important  issue  which  should  be  considered  is  whether 
the  content  should  be  desiqned  to  be  covered  in  a  qroup  lecture 
session  or  presented  in  a  self-paced  individual  format.  As  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  managers  increases,  greater  efficiency  will  be 
qained  from  self-paced  methods  such  as  proqrammed  instruction  and 
CAI.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  difficulty  or  complexity  of  the 
material  increases  or  the  requisite  level  of  knowledqe  of  managers 
learninq  the  new  material  decreases,  the  use  of  lecture  methods  in 
which  the  trainer  is  available  for  answering  questions  and 
clarifvinq  material  becomes  more  efficient. 

The  use  of  verbal  versus  qraphic  presentation  techniques  is 
another  issue  to  consider.  Films,  videotapes,  and  CAI  are 
information  transfer  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  present 
information  in  nonverbal  formats.  Recently  developed  interactive 
video-disk  technology  provides  the  greatest  ranqe  of  possibilities 
in  this  area  but  development  costs  for  this  type  of  instruction  make 
it  prohibitively  expensive  for  most  orqanizations  at  this  time. 

These  qraphic  representations  of  material  are  likely  to  be  useful  in 


relayinq  various  types  of  mathematical ,  scientific,  and  statistical 
data . 

The  use  of  primarily  verbal  versus  nonverbal  presentation  modes 
also  raises  the  issue  of  different  coqnitive  styles  of  the  learners 
in  the  class.  While  it  is  widely  recoqnized  that  these  coqnitive 
styles  impact  on  the  efficiency  of  various  instructional  methods, 
research  data  does  not  exist  to  provide  specific  qui delines  to  the 
trainer.  The  theoretical  frameworks  most  commonly  addressed  in  this 
research  are  those  of  coqnitive  complexity,  the  Mvers-Briqqs 
Typology,  and  Ned  Herrmann’s  brain  dominance  model. 

Instructional  Techniques  for  Skill  Development 

Before  addressing  the  issue  of  which  instructional  techniques 
should  be  used  for  developing  actual  managerial  skills,  one  must 
first  define  what  these  skills  are.  A  great,  deal  of  research  has 
been  devoted  to  the  identification  of  generic  managerial  skills 
which  generalize  across  managerial  levels  and  organizations 
(Hemphill,  1959;  Tornow  S<  Pinto,  1976;  Thornton  Byham,  1982). 

This  author  feels  that  one  can  identify  six  general  categories  of 
skills  which  are  important  to  the  development  of  a  wide  variety  of 
managerial  competencies.  These  skill  categories  are  broader  than 
those  identified  in  the  research  cited  above  and  include; 

1.  Written  Communication  Skills 

2.  Listening  and  Oral  Communication  skills 

3.  Interpersonal  skills 

4.  Information  Processing  Skills 

5.  Orqani zat i onal  Action  Skills 
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6.  Specific  Technical  Skills 

The  first  two  of  the  above  cateqories  should  be  fairly 
self-explanatory.  The  cateqorv  of  i nterpersonal  skills  includes 
behaviors  related  to  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
effective  counseling  and  interviewing  skills,  ability  to  provide 
constructive  feedback,  etc.  It  is  assumed  that  effective 
communication  skills  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  development  of 
effective  i nterpersonal  skills. 

The  information  processing  skills  cateqory  includes  abilities 
related  to  collecting  information,  organizing  information,  analysis 
of  information,  synthesis  of  information,  and  decision  making. 

The  organizational  action  skills  relate  to  the  ability  to  plan 
and  organize  a  program  or  project.  These  skills  represent  the 
cognitive  component  of  implementing  various  actions  which  are  the 
products  of  processing  incoming  information.  These  skills  include 
planning,  organizing,  delegating,  designing  control  procedures, 
policy  formation,  etc.  These  are  complex  cognitive  skills.  They  do 
NOT  reflect  the  requrgi tati on  of  factual  knowledge  and  are  not 
easily  measured.  The  measurement  problems  arise  because  the 
behavioral  evidence  of  these  cognitive  processes  are  mediated  by  the 
individual’s  written  or  oral  communication  skills. 

The  final  category  of  skills  are  specific  technical  skills 
which  may  be  required  for  competence  in  a  particular  area.  For 
example,  competency  in  certain  financial  management  areas  requires 
the  development  of  certain  skills  related  to  the  interpretation  and 
production  of  financial  statements,  balance  sheets,  etc.  These 


skills  differ  from  factual  knowledge  in  that  they  can  not  be 


developed  through  an  in-formation  transfer  process  and  actually 
represent  a  conceptual  perspective  or  framework  which  the  individual 
has  developed.  Another  example  of  such  a  specific  skill  would  be 
the  ability  to  use  a  computer  keyboard.  This  skill  will  greatly 
enhance  the  likelihood  that  a  manager  would  make  effective  use  of  a 
computerized  information  system  or  decision  support  system. 

There  are  a  variety  of  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  develop 
these  six  different  types  of  skills.  The  development  of  qood 
written  skills  in  managers  has  received  increasing  attention  in  the 
literature  (Beam,  1981).  Essentially  the  only  way  to  develop  qood 
written  skills  is  through  practice.  The  important  point  to  be 
stressed  is  that  many  managerial  functions  require  the  preparation 
of  written  reports,  memos,  letters,  etc.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
the  formatting  of  such  reports  can  be  left  to  secretarial  support 
staff  and  that  such  detail  is  not  appropriate  material  to  be 
addressed  in  management  development  programs.  The  actual  success  of 
a  manager  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  he  is  able  to  communicate 
effectively  in  the  various  written  documents  he  prepares.  This 
often  involves  understanding  when  a  particular  style  of  writing  is 
required  and  knowing  how  to  write  for  a  particular  audience. 

Written  assignments  can  be  included  in  most  seminars  and  should 
be  designed  to  give  the  manager  an  opportunity  to  use  the  same 
forms,  report  style,  etc.  he  will  use  once  on-the-job.  The 
preparation  of  written  reports  can  also  be  one  aspect  of  on-the-job 
developmental  activities.  While  on  the  developmental  assignment  the 
manager  could  gain  valuable  practice  in  preparing  reports,  etc. 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  line  manager.  The  feedback 
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gained  durinq  this  developmental  assignment,  could  save  the  manager 
embarrassment  or  a  costly  mi  stake  when  he  assumes  his  new 
assignment. 

The  most  appropriate  instructional  techniques  to  be  used  in 
the  development  of  verbal  communication  skills  (both  listening  and 
speaking)  are  role  playing,  behavior  modeling,  and  non- computer i zed 
simulations.  The  effectiveness  of  all  three  of  these  techniques 
will  be  enhanced  greatly  if  the  behaviors  are  videotaped  and  then 
played  back  to  the  participants  to  provide  feedback.  Class 
discussion  of  the  behaviors  displayed  durinq  the  exercises  is 
another  important,  source  of  information  to  use  in  providing  managers 
with  an  increased  awareness  of  their  behavior.  Development  of 
communication  skills  involved  in  formal  oral,  presentations-  such  as 
briefings  can  be  developed  by  having  managers  deliver  such  briefings 
to  the  class  and  videotaping  the  briefings  for  feedback  purposes. 
This  process  may  be  even  more  effective  if  it  is  possible  for  an 
individual  of  the  same  level  or  rank  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
actual,  briefings  will  be  prepared  to  be  present  during  the  in-class 
presentations.  This  individual  could  then  provide  his  feedback  on 
the  briefing.  (This  assumes  feedback  will  ^  ni ven  in  a  constructive 
f  ash i on) . 

An  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  selecting  or  developing 
exercises  for  these  communication  skills  is  that  the  context 
developed  in  the  roles  or  simulation  environment  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  exercise.  If  an  exercise  of  this  nature  is  to  be 
of  f  e< :  t i ve ,  managers  must  accept  the  exercise  as  a  valid 
•level  opmental  experience  and  should  be  able  to  generalise  easily 
from  developing  skills  in  the  exercise  to  applying  skills 


on— the— job.  This  argues  for  the  use  of  organizational 1 v  specific 
exercises.  The  most  successful  exercises  are  often  those  whose 
c  o  n  t  e  y  t  i  s  p  r  o  v  i  d  e  d  b  y  a  r  e  1  e  v  a  n  t  c  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  i  n  c  i  d  e  n  t  w  h  i  c  h  a  c  t  u  a  1 1  v 
occurred  in  the  organization.  If  these  types  of  simulations  and 
role  plavinq  exercises  can  be  developed,  then  the  development  of 
communication  skills  can  be  intearated  with  the  coverage  of  variou 
knowledge  areas.  It  is  this  type  of  integration  which  facilitates 
t r a nsf e r  o f  1 e a r n i n q  t o  a c t u a 1  o n - 1 he- j o b  b e h a v i o r . 

The  development  of  interpersonal  skills  can  be  accomplished 
through  use  of  the  same  j  nstructional  methods  used  for  developing 
oral  communication  skills,  i.  .  e.  role  plavinq.  non— computer  i  zed 
simulations,  behavior  modeling,  videotaping.  It  is  important  that 
these  exercises  occur  in  the  framework  of  a  task  oriented  context. 
T  o  o  o  f  t  e  n  ,  e  x  e  r  c  i  s  e  s  d  e  s  i  q  n  e  d  t  o  d  e  v  e  1  o  p  i  n  t  e  r  p  e  r  s  o  n  a  .1.  s  k  i  1  I  s  i  n 


managers  cast  the  manager  in  a  role  which  is  verv  dissimilar  from 
that  which  he  will  occupy  on-the-job.  As  a  result,  the  manager 
finds  it  impossible  to  apply  the  techniques  learned  in  the  exercises 
to  the  actual  situations  encountered  on  iob. 

A  variety  of  different  methods  mav  be  used  in  devel opinq 
information  processing  skills.  Instructional  techniques  whi ch  may 
he  used  in  the  classroom  environment  include  case  studies, 
non— computer H.  z&d  si  mu  '  at  i  ons,  computer  i  cod  si  mu  I  at  i  one,  and 
assignment  of  problem  solving  task's.  Cl as<~  discussion  and  the 
debriefing  sessions  following  simulations  are  an  i  mr-or  t  ant  part  of 
these  instrucf  ional  methods.  Di  -vol  onment  r.  f  «•  -ch  =1  1 1  !  s  mav  a  1  so  be 
enhanced  by  al  lowing  the  manager  +  •  ■  nor  i  r_  I  os  ■1  v  from  an 
observat  i  onal  standpoi  r.  t  m  t  h  a  l  i  ne  mana.gor  >  shadow!  no  techn  i  oue  i 
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organisational  problem. 

It  is  important  that  these  instructional  methods  be  closely 
integrated  and  coordinated  with  the  presentation  of  various  topic 
areas  covered  by  informational  transfer  techniques.  This  will  allow 
the  manaqers  to  gain  experience  in  actually  applying  the  cognitive 
knowledge  to  a  particular  problem  solving  situation.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  different  techniques  listed  above  will  be 
differentially  effective  in  addressing  specific  information 
processing  skills.  For  example,  computerised  simulations  and  case 
studies  are  very  effective  means  for  developing  the  skills  of 
organising,  analysing,  and  synthesising  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  non-computer i sed  interactive  simulations,  group  problem 
solving  exercises,  shadowing,  and  assignment  to  on-the-job  task 
forces  would  be  a  more  effective  means  of  developing  information 
gathering  and  parti ci pati ve  decision  making  skills. 

A  number  of  management,  development  professionals  interviewed  by 
the  author  felt  that  computerised  simulations  were  very  effective  in 
aiding  in  the  development  of  information  processing  skills.  They 
felt  this  was  particularly  true  with  reqard  to  the  processing  of 
financial  information  related  to  competencies  in  the  area  of 
budgeting,  program  development,  etc. 

The  same  techniques  useful  in  developing  information  processing 
skills  are  likelv  to  be  useful  in  developing  organisational  action 
skills.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  the  focus  in  this  case 
will  be  on  the  plans  formulated  to  implement  a  decision  rather  than 
the  diagnosis  of  the  existing  problem.  Once  again,  sophisticated 
computer  simulations  may  be  particularly  useful  in  developing  the 
cognitive  skills  related  to  various  types  of  financial  or  production 


management  actions.  The  development  of  strategic  planninq  skills 
can  be  enhanced  by  highly  interactive  computer  simulations  because 
the  manaqer  is  able  to  receive  immediate  -feedback  on  a  number  o-f 
"what,  if"  questions  by  examining  the  effects  of  changing  various 
parameters  in  his  plan  or  the  environmental  conditions  he  assumes 
are  operative  when  the  plan  will  go  into  action.  It  should  be 
noted,  however ,  that  such  simulations  are  extremely  expensive  to 
develop  due  to  software  development  costs.  Developmental 
assignments  to  work  on  task  forces  may  also  be  very  useful  in 
development  of  organizing  and  planning  skills  when  a  competent  role 
model  is  headinq  the  task  force. 

The  instructional  methods  used  to  develop  specific  technical 
skills  must  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  content  area 
related  to  the  skill.  These  instructional  methods  should  allow  the 
manager  to  apply  the  relevant  base  of  knowledge  in  solving  problems 
similar  to  those  in  which  the  knowledge  base  must  be  applied  on  the 
job.  The  more  the  instructional  exercises  are  tailored  to  a 
particular  organ! zati on ,  the  greater  the  transfer  of  learning  which 
should  occur  to  actual  on-the-job  behavior.  The  exercises  should  be 
designed  to  provide  feedback  and  reinf orcement  to  the  student  during 
his  initial  attempts  to  apply  his  knowledge.  The  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  the  exercise  can  increase  after  an  initial  level  of 
confidence  has  been  established. 

Instructional  Methods  for  Use  In  Providing  an  Integrated  Role 


Per spec t i ve 
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The  task  of  providing  managers  with  an  integrated  perspective 
as  to  how  the  various  knowledge  areas  and  skills  thev  have  developed 
are  related  to  their  role  in  the  organisation  is  a  challenging  task. 
Essentially,  the  challenge  is  to  provide  the  manager  with  a 
perspective  which  is  not  usually  gained  until  he  has  occupied  a 
position  for  some  period  of  time.  Thus,  one  method  is  to  provide 
some  form  of  a  synthetic  experience.  An  instructional  method  which 
may  allow  this  would  be  a  complex  non-computer i zed  simulation  which 
represents  a  time  compression  of  the  role  the  manager  will  occupy 
after  completing  the  development  program.  The  IRS  district  manager 
simulation  is  an  example  of  such  a  simulation.  Another  technique 
which  may  provide  a  similar  perspective  is  the  assignment,  of  the 
manager  to  shadow  an  individual  workinq  in  the  role  which  he  will 
assume.  Both  of  these  i nstruct i onal  methods  may  serve  as  an 
orientation  to  a  particular  role  if  it  occurs  early  in  the 
developmental  process  or  a  means  of  synthesizing  a  number  of 
learning  experiences  if  it  occurs  later  in  the  program. 

Case  studies,  class  discussion,  discussions  with  quest, 
speakers,  counseling  sessions  with  a  line  manaqer  assiqned  as  a 
developmental  coach,  and  completion  of  an  applied  research  project 
or  working  on  a  task  force  are  other  techniques  which  mav  facilitate 
the  integration  of  different  learning  experiences.  In  addition  t.o 
developing  an  integrated  perspective  or  consistent  view  of  the  micro 
environment  of  his  role,  it  is  important  that  the  manaqer  develop 
some  macro  perspective  on  how  his  role  interfaces  with  others  within 
the  organization  and  with  individuals  and  agencies  outside  of  the 
organization  which  will  have  an  impact  on  his  performance  and/or  be 
influenced  by  his  actions.  This  might  be- accompl i shed  through  the 
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use  of  quest  speakers,  case  studies  and  simulations  designed 
specifically  for  this  purpose,  or  trips  to  the  field  to  interact 
with  individuals  in  relevant  external  agencies. 

Instructional  Methods  to  Facilitate  Attitude  Change 

A  major  factor  which  reduces  the  impact  of  management 
development  programs  on  managerial  behavior  on  the  job  is  that 
changes  in  this  behavior  often  require  a  change  in  attitude.  This 
change  in  attitude  is  often  related  to  the  expectations  the  manaqer 
has  concerning  the  probable  outcomes  of  engaging  in  a  particular 
behavior  or  action.  Even  if  a  manager  has  all  the  needed 
competencies  to  perform  a  task  and  feels  that  it  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  his  role,  the  behavior  is  not  likely  to  occur  if  the  manaqer 
perceives  that  it  would  result  in  negative  consequences  for  him  as 
an  individual  <e.q.  rejection  or  hostility  from  peers,  subordinates, 
or  his  superior).  Development  of  a  positive  attitude  is  to  a  large 
extent,  dependent  on  certain  orqaniiational  factors  such  as  the 
philosophy  of  upper  management  and  reinforcement  of  behaviors 
learned  in  training  when  the  manager  is  on-the-job. 

Certain  instructional  techniques  may  be  useful  in  facilitating 
the  development  of  an  attitude  which  will  increase  the  chances  that 
the  manager  will  display  effective  behaviors  when  he  returns  to  the 
job.  These  techniques  include  behavior  model inq,  role  playing, 
simulations,  shadowing,  and  coaching  by  an  assigned  line  manaqer. 

In  all  of  these  techniques,  the  important  factor  is  that  they 
provide  an  opportunity  to  help  the  manager  develop  the  expectations 


that  effective  behaviors  will  be  rewarded.  This  can  occur  throuqh 
either  of  two  processes.  First;,-  the  manager  can  enqage  in  the 
behavior  and  be  rewarded  by  someone  whom  he  values,  ideally  an 
individual  whom  he  associates  with  the  environment  of  the  actual 
work  setting.  The  second  option  is  that  the  manager  observes 
another  person  being  rewarded  for  engaging  in  such  a  behavior.  This 
is  most  likely  to  be  effective  if  the  behavior  is  observed  in  an 
actual  work  setting,  for  example,  while  the  manager  is  shadowing 
someone. 

A  final  technique  that  may  be  useful  in  facilitating  the 
development  of  a  positive  attitude  related  to  effective  performance 
would  be  throuqh  settinq  performance  or  developmental  goals  at  the 
end  of  the  formal  development  program.  The  commitment  to  these 
goals  is  likely  to  facilitate  continued  progress,  particulary  if  a 
followup  interview  on  goal  achievement  is  scheduled.  There  are  also 
some  preliminary  research  findings  on  a  technique  called  relapse 
prevention  which  may  be  useful  in  sustaining  the  behaviors  developed 
in  training  once  a  manager  has  returned  to  the  job  (Marx,  1982). 

On  several  occasions  in  the  above  discussion  it  was  noted  that 
these  various  instructional  techniques  will  be  more  effective  if 
they  are  presented  in  some  coordinated  fashion.  Ideally,  the 
particular  content  areas  and  sequence  of  learning  experiences  would 
be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  an  individual  manager.  The  final 
section  in  this  chapter  briefly  outlines  some  guidelines  which  may 
be  useful  in  integrating  the  various  management  development 
techniques  described  above  to  construct  such  an  Individual 


Development  Flan. 


CONSTRUCTING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  (I  DP) 


Regardless  of  the  method  used  to  assess  the  individual  imanager, 
the  end  product  should  be  a  profile  of  needs  stated  in  terms  of  the 
performance  dimensions,  behavioral  competencies,  or  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  in  the  manager’s  current  or  future  position. 

This  profile  will  then  serve  as  the  basis  for  constructing  a 
development  plan  for  that  manager.  This  IDP  will  outline  the 
particular  seminars,  courses,  developmental  assignments,  and  other 
activities  which  will  be  used  to  provide  the  individual  with  the 
needed  developmental  experiences. 

The  degree  of  structure  provided  in  this  plan  will  depend  upon 
a  number  of  circumstances.  If  the  manager  is  not  scheduled  for  a 
promotion  in  the  near  future  and  he  is  developing  the  plan  as  part 
of  a  long  term  career  plan,  the  best  strategy  is  to  provide 
relatively  little  structure  in  terms  of  scheduling  particular 
courses  and  allow  the  manager  to  assume  this  responsibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  individual  is  part,  of  a  management  development 
group  targeted  for  a  new  position,  then  the  activities  in  the  IDP 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  coordinated  with  the  development  plans 
of  other  group  members  who  have  similar  developmental  needs  and  the 
schedules  of  line  managers  who  will  provide  on-the-job  developmental 
i n struct i on . 

If  at.  all  possible,  the  development  plan  should  be  constructed 
such  that  the  manager  moves  back  and  forth  from  on-the-job 
experiences  to  sessions  in  the  classroom  with  other  managers 
part i ci pat i ng  in  the  management  development  process.  Figure  2 
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provides  a  graphic  representation  of  this  type  of  a  developmental 
plan.  The  optimal  sequence  of  events  would  probably  be  as 
foil ows: 


1.  Orientation  to  the  management  development 
process 

2.  Orientation  classroom  experience  providing  a 
perspective  of  how  his  future  position  fits  into 
overall  organizational  process 

3.  Simulation  or  brief  on  the  job  exposure  which 
is  likely  to  provide  some  increased  sel f -awareness  of 
need  areas 

4.  Information  Transfer  session  covering  a 
particular  knowledge  area 

5.  Related  skill  experi ence (s)  in  class 

6.  Related  on-the-job  skill  developmental 
act  i  vi  t. y 

7.  Integration  activity 

8.  Assessment/feedback  session 

9.  Repeat  sequences  of  steps  4-8  for  different 
competency  areas  identified  as  needs. 

As  the  individual  progresses  through  his  developmental  program, 
the  on-the— job  experiences  should  become  more  involved  and  the 
integration  activities  would  also  increase  in  complexity.  These 
activities  should  begin  to  build  on  previously  mastered 
competencies  and  more  closely  approximate  the  actual  work  situation 
into  which  the  manager  will  move  after  completing  this  developmental 
phase  of  his  career.  Near  the  end  of  the  developmental  sequence  the 
knowledge  areas  should  include  activities  which  provide  an 
orientation  of  how  the  manager  would  interface  with  other  elements 
in  the  organizational  environment. 


An  important  part  of  the  IDP  should  be  the  scheduling  of 
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evaluation  periods  during  which  the  individual’s  progress  will  be 
assessed  and  any  necessary  changes  in  the  IDF'  will  be  made. 

While  many  of  the  programs  in  industry  are  increasingly 
-Focusing  on  the  use  of  performance  based  training  and  assessment 
using  behavioral  competency  checklists,  the  developmental  plan  for 
the  individual  must  also  include  experiences  which  will  allow  the 
person  to  integrate  what  he  is  learning.  The  point  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  a  competent  manager  is  more  than  the  sum  total 
of  a  behavioral  competency  checklist.  If  the  manager  does  not  have 
an  integrated  perspective  of  his  role  in  the  organization  his 
ability  to  function  effectively  in  accomplishing  his  main 
organizational  objectives  may  be  impaired  by  his  concern  for 
achieving  perfection  on  various  subtasks  which  were  clearly 
identified  as  part  of  his  position.  To  use  an  old  saying, the 
manager  will  "no  longer  see  the  forest  for  the  trees".  The 
integration  activities  included  in  the  manager’s  IDF'  should  provide 
t h e s e  t y p e s  o f  e x periences. 
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CHAPTER  5 


The  Current  State  and  Future  Options  -for  Management  Development  at 

DSMC 


The  information  collected  by  Drs.  Pence  and  Reed  throuqh 
reports  written  about  DSMC  and  in  interviews  with  past  graduates  and 
present  faculty  members  and  administrators  provided  evidence  that 
the  current  management  development  proqrams  at  DSMC  are  primarily 
manaqement  education  type  proqrams.  DSMC,  like  many  other 
interagency  traininq  organisations,  must  serve  a  verv  diverse  group 
of  students.  At  any  one  point  in  time,  the  PM  course  is  likely  to 
contain  individuals  with  a  wide  ranqe  of  experience  in  the 
acquisitions  manaqement  area  and  from  a  wide  variety  of 
orqanisations.  The  individuals  interviewed  noted  that  the  proqrams 
needed  more  emphasis  on  skill  development,  more  learninq  experiences 
which  would  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  beqin 
integrating  material,  and  a  means  by  which  students  could  tailor  the 
program  to  their  individual  management  development  needs.  These  are 
all  comments  which  are  commonlv  made  concerning  education  type 
proqrams. 

There  are  a  number  of  differences  between  DSMC  and  the  other 
education  type  proqrams  reviewed  in  this  research  project.  The 
instructors  at  DSMC  used  a  much  greater  variety  of  instructional 


methods  than  the  typical  education  type  program. 


Furthermore,  they 
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used  a  number  of  instructional  methods  such  as  role  playing,  the  use 
of  videotaping  for  feedback,  and  computer  simulations  which  were 
used  by  perf ormance-based  programs  in  industry.  Finally,  there  is 
a  much  qreater  emphasis  on  evaluation  of  students  at  DSMC  than  in 
other  programs  operating  in  similar  training  environments. 

Like  many  of  the  organi zati ons  in  industry,  DSMC  is  studying 
the  possibility  of  revising  its  management  development  programs.  A 
number  of  efforts  have  already  been  undertaken  as  part  of  this 
effort  <i.e.  DSMC  84  and  the  ATI  job  analysis).  A  major  question 
which  must  be  answered  in  planning  any  changes  in  the  present  DSMC 
programs  is  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  state  of 
the  art  management  development  system  at  DSMC  for  use  in  the 
development  of  Program  Managers.  Until  recently  this  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  possibility.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  like  many 
external  training  organizations,  DSMC  had  limited  control  over  the 
selection  of  students,  no  input  into  their  career  development,  and 
often  the  students  came  to  the  PM  Course  without  any  idea  as  to  when 
or  if  they  would  receive  a  program  manager’s  job.  These  factors 
would  prohibit  DSMC  from  developing  programs  similar  to  those  in 
industry  or  at  the  IRS. 


Modifications  in  The  Existing  Education  Program 


Even  under  these  circumstances  there  are  a  number  of 


improvements  which  could  be  made  in  the  management  development 
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courses  at  DSMC.  First,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  some 
means  of  conducting  an  individual  needs  analysis  on  each  student 
when  they  enter  the  program.  This  might  be  done  by  sending  the 
student  a  self-guided  behavioral  competency  checklist  to  be 
completed  before  the  student  arrives  at  DSMC.  Furthermore,  the  same 
measure  could  be  mailed  to  the  student’s  supervisors  and  some  of  his 
subordinates  if  his  past  position  provided  the  student  with  an 
opportunity  to  display  a  reasonable  number  of  the  behaviors  included 
on  the  checklist.  This  process  is  used  by  Morrison-Knudson  and  even 
the  6  day  leadership  development  program  existing  at  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership  is  able  to  use  a  similar  method  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  participants  in  their  program. 

The  behavioral  competency  profile  generated  from  this 
information  could  be  compared  against  a  generalised  program 
management  position  profile  in  order  to  generate  a  management 
development  needs  profile  for  each  student.  The  use  of  a  behavioral 
competency  assessment  process  would  be  much  more  feasible  than  the 
use  of  an  assessment  center  approach  due  to  the  large  number  of 
students  participating  in  management  development  programs  at  DSMC 
and  the  labor  intensive  nature  of  assessment  centers.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  effort,  the  scoring  of  forms  and  qeneration  of 
the  needs  profiles  could  be  computerised  to  handle  the  large  number 
of  students  who  attend  DSMC. 

Besides  using  the  needs  profile  to  provide  feedback  to  the 
students  to  increase  their  awareness  of  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  the  profile  could  also  be  used  to  guide  the  students  in 
selecting  elective  courses  at  DSMC.  It  is  imperative  that  DSMC 
restructure  its  curriculum  to  allow  at  least  some  tailoring  of  the 


program  to  individual  needs.  While  there  are  certainly  some 
advantages  to  putting  very  heterogeneous  groups  together  in  some 
management  development  classes,  to  require  such  a  mixed  group  to  all 
take  the  same  courses  is  an  inefficient  use  o-f  the  training 
resources  at  DSMC. 

The  eff  i  ci  ency  o-f  the  management,  development  programs  at  DSMC 
may  also  be  increased  i -f  some  o-f  the  lonqer  courses  such  as  the  PMC 
were  restructured  into  shorter  courses  that  were  tailored  to  provide 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  per-form  in  different  acquisition 
management  positions.  Students  would  be  selected  to  attend  these 
courses  immediately  prior  to  movinq  into  the  position  which  the 
course  addressed.  This  represents  another  means  o-f  tailoring  the 
management  development  programs  to  student  needs  while  maintaining 
the  present  academic  structure  o-f  DSMC  courses. 

The  needs  profile  generated  from  a  needs  assessment  process 
could  also  be  used  to  generate  an  individual  development  plan  for 
the  student  which  would  include  suggested  developmental  activities 
which  could  be  completed  on  an  individual  basis  or  on-the-job  after 
graduation  from  the  DSMC  program.  This  technique  is  used 
successfully  at  FEI  which  also  operates  from  basically  an  academic 
program  structure.  This  is  already  done  to  some  extent  with  the 
more  experienced  students  at  DSMC  who  participate  in  various 
research  projects  with  faculty  members.  The  expansion  of  this 
program  and  the  use  of  a  systematic  needs  assessment  process  in 
developing  the  IDP  would  probably  greatly  enhance  the  learning 
experience  of  many  students  in  the  DSMC  F'M  course. 

Other  changes  which  could  be  made  within  the  same  basic- 
curriculum  structure  would  be  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of 
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simulations  and  other  interactive  learnina  methods.  These 
simulations  should  be  o-f  a  truly  interactive  nature.  They  would 
differ  from  the  SX  in  that  the  outcome  of  these  simulations  would 
not  be  predetermined  and  they  would  involve  more  role  playinq  and 
i nterpersonal  skill  development.  There  are  a  number  of 
state~of -the-art  simulations  such  as  the  Looking  Glass  simulation 
reviewed  in  Chapter  3  which  could  be  purchased  for  use  in  the 
program.  A  better  option  might  be  to  contract  a  consulting  firm  to 
custom  design  a  non-computer i z ed  program  management  simulation  for 
DSMC.  This  simulation  could  be  similar  in  structure  to  the  district 
manager  simulation  used  by  the  IRS. 

This  simulation  could  be  used  to  address  two  of  the  concerns 
expressed  by  past  students.  First,  during  the  simulation  students 
would  have  an  oportunity  to  actually  practice  the  application  of 
some  of  the  principles  they  were  exposed  to  in  lecture  classes. 

This  would  likely  enhance  the  development  of  a  number  of  skills. 
Second,  the  debriefing  sessions  which  occurred  after  the  simulation 
could  serve  as  a  very  effective  means  of  i nteqrati ng  a  great  deal  of 
material  which  the  students  had  ingested  durinq  the  program.  This 
debriefing  session  would  also  likely  provide  a  great  deal  of 
personal  insight  into  their  own  behavior  as  managers  for  many  of  the 
students.  This  increased  sel f -awar eness  would  also  facilitate 
behavioral  change. 

Another  option  which  could  be  considered  would  be  to  help  the 
students  set  developmental  qoals  to  be  completed  after  leaving  DSMC. 
These  qoals  should  be  based  on  an  integrated  assessment  of  the 
individual  conducted  near  the  end  of  the  program.  This  assessment 
should  include  evaluation  of  skills  as  well  as  his  ability  to  report. 
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•factual  knowledqe  qained  in  the  courses.  While  the  number  of 
students  attending  DSMC  may  prohibit  establishing  any  type  of  a 
follow-up  program  to  assess  proqress  in  accomplishing  the  goals,  the 
very  process  of  establishing  the  goals  is  likely  to  promote 
continued  developmental  activities. 

Establishing  an  Integrated  Management  Development  System 

If  DSMC  can  gain  control  of  small  groups  of  manaqers  for  6 
months  prior  to  their  promotion  into  Program  Manager  positions,  then 
the  potential  exists  for  adapting  a  management  development  systems 
approach  for  the  development  of  these  individuals.  The  development 
of  this  program  should  follow  the  general  steps  outlined  in  the 
preceeding  chapter..  It  is  critical  that  all  phases  of  the  needs 
analysis  process  be  followed  in  developing  this  program.  This 
process  will  be  much  more  complicated  for  DSMC  than  for  a  private 
corporation  since  DSMC  services  such  a  variety  of  orqani zati ons  and 

0 

it.  may  not  be  possible  to  generalize  from  the  proqram  manager’s  job 
in  one  organization  to  the  proqram  manager’s  job  in  another 
orqani z at i on .  The  common  denominator  to  look  at  in  makinq  this 
comparison  would  probably  be  in  detailed  statements  of  the  roles 
that  program  manaqers  play  in  these  different  acquisition  systems. 

The  needs  analysis  at  the  position  level  will  also  be  highly 
critical  in  identifying  the  potential  skills  and  knowledge  which  may 
be  gained  by  managers  parti ci pati ng  in  on-the-job  developmental 
trips  to  various  program  manager  positions.  Given  the  clearly 
identifiable  phases  of  planning,  mobilizing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  major  weapon  systems  it.  would  seem  only  natural  that 
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different  competencies  could  be  developed  bv  sendinq  manaqers  on 
developmental  assignments  to  programs  which  were  in  different  phases 
of  completion.  The  decision  as  to  which  manaqers  should  be  sent  on 
specific  developmental  experiences  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
results  of  each  manager's  developmental  needs  profile  and  resulting 
I  DP. 

It  would  seem  appealinq  to  model  the  DSMC  program  after  the  IRS 
executive  development  program.  There  are  a  number  of  similarities 
which  would  suggest  that  this  might,  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
start.  First,  the  IRS  program  is  six  months  in  lenqth  which  is  the 
projected  time  frame  for  the  DSMC  program.  Second,  the  IRS  program 
.is  not  based  on  the  assessment,  center  method.  The  author  would 
recommend  that  DSMC  not  adopt  the  assessment  center  method  of 
individual  needs  assessment  at  this  point,  in  time.  Most 
importantly,  the  IRS  program  is  designed  to  achieve  a  management 
development  process  similar  to  that  which  the  Program  Manager  must 
undergo.  In  both  cases,  the  manager  who  has  usually  worked  in  a 
particular  functional  or  technical  speciality  must  make  the  change 
to  a  multifunctional  management,  or  executive  role. 

The  IRS  program  also  contains  a  hands-on  computer  skills 
segment  which  DSMC  might  wish  to  examine.  This  author  would 
recommend  that  DSMC  prepare  program  managers  to  use  available 
computer  technology  to  aid  them  in  processing  the  massive  amounts  of 
information  which  must  be  digested  in  making  decisions  on  major 
defense  projects.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  managers  should  be 
trained  as  programmers,  rather,  they  should  be  trained  to  use 
available  Decision  Support  Systems  (DSS).  DSMC  could  take  the 
leadership  role  in  developing  DSS  for  these  program  manaqers  and 
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miqht  serve  as  the  center  -for  a  computerised  DSS  network.  This 
computer  network  could  also  serve  as  a  means  of  providinq  exportable 
short  courses  and  up-dates  of  information  to  graduates  of  DSMC 
working  as  program  managers. 

Unf ortunatel y,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  will  be 
working  against  the  successful  implementation  of  an  integrated 
management  development  system.  The  most  obvious  of  these  factors  is 
that  DSMC  is  developing  the  program  as  an  external  training 
organization.  The  author  could  not  find  any  other  integrated 
management  systems  program  which  was  not  controlled  internally  by  a 
sinqle  organization.  Futhermore,  the  trend  is  to  decentralize  these 
systems  to  the  divisional  level  to  increase  line  management’s 
parti ci pati on  and  responsibility  for  the  programs.  Related  to  this 
issue  is  the  question  of  how  the  DSMC  faculty  and  administration 
will  function  in  such  a  management  development  system.  Clearly  the 
trend  in  these  programs  is  toward  increased  control  and 
responsibility  being  assumed  by  line  or  operations  management.  One 
option  would  be  for  DSMC  to  function  in  the  role  of  a  consulting 
agency  which  aided  each  of  the  Armed  Services  in  developing  their 
own  management  development,  system,  providing  them  with  proqramatic 
support  while  they  provide  the  on-the-job  support. 

The  fact  that  DSMC  i s  an  external  training  organization  also 
complicates  the  role  the  college  can  play  in  the  career  development, 
process  of  the  managers  it  serves.  A  good  career  or  manpower 
planninq  system  was  seen  as  critical  to  the  success  of  many 
integrated  management  development  systems  existinq  in  industry. 

Since  DSMC  cannot  control  this  system  in  the  client  or qani z at i ons  it 
serves,  it  must  examine  whether  sufficient  career  development 
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planning  occurs  in  these  organizations  to  make  it  -feasible  to 
implement  a  systems  approach  to  management  development. 

As  may  be  remembered,  each  o-f  the  managers  in  the  IRS  program 
was  assigned  to  a  coach  who  was  a  line  manager  intricately  involved 
in  the  executive  development  program.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  personnel  are  available  to  -fill  this  role  in  the  DSMC 
program.  The  acting  proqram  managers  probably  do  not  have  the  time 
to  assume  this  responsibility.  It  probably  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  use  a  -faculty  member  -from  a  particular  technical  speciality  area 
in  the  role  o-f  a  coach.  This  brings  us  to  two  -final  organizational 
issues  of  concern.  First,  how  much  commitment  to  management 
development  is  there  from  upper  level  management  in  the  acquisitions 
management  community?  Is  the  commitment  concentrated  solely  at  the 
top  of  the  hierarchy  or  does  a  broad  base  of  support,  for  such  a 
program  exist?  Given  the  large  number  of  graduates  from  DSMC  and 
the  high  regard  they  have  for  the  college,  this  may  not  be  a  major 
problem. 

The  final  issue  will  be  more  difficult  to  solve.  DSMC  is 
structured  as  a  typical  academic  organization  complete  with 
departments,  department  heads,  deans,  etc.  These  departments  are 
separated  along  lines  of  technical  or  functional  specialization. 

Such  an  orqarii  z  a.t.i  onal  structure  is  useful  in  training  technical 
specialists  but  can  be  a  source  of  problems  in  the  development  of 
multi-functional  executives.  It  is  critical  that  Proqram  Managers 
have  an  integrated  perspective  of  their  management  role.  The 
present  structure  at  DSMC  may  work  against  this  qoal .  One  possible 
solution  would  be  to  assiqn  a  multi-disciplinary  team  of  faculty 
members  to  work  with  each  group  of  managers  in  the  new  PM  program. 
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This  discussion  o-f  -factors  which  would  appear  to  work  aqainst 
the  successful  establishment  of  an  integrated  management  development 
system  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  author 
believes  the  system  can  not  work.  Rather,  it  is  only  by  facinq 
these  issues  head-on  that  DSMC  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
leadership  role  in  developing  manaqers  for  the  acguisition 
management  community. 
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MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  SURVEY 


0R6ANIZAT10NAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


I.  Muober  of  sanagors  ptr  year  involved  in  unigtoont  devei- 
opMftt  process  you  are  describing 


2.  Approaieate  percentage  of  eanigfeent  developeent  propria 
trainees  who  irt  priairily  engineering  or  tactinical 
specialists 


3.  Hon  lioilar  *ro  tho  individuals  participating  in  tho 
oanagaomt  davalopoant  activitias  with  regard  to  years 
experience,  technical  capabilities  and  functional  area 
of  expertise? 


S.  Hon  do  you  select  people  for  entry  into  your  oanageoent 
development  prograa? 


4.  Skat  do  you  think  is  the  nost  uni qua  or  innovative 
feature  of  your  eanageoant  developeont  prograa?  Hoo 
effective  do  you  think  this  feature  is? 


4.  Type  of  organization  (aanufacturing,  service,  utility, 
etc.) 


0ITA1H1H6  SURVEY  FEEDBACK 


1.  Mould  you  bo  eilling  to  ansuer  tone  questions  about  your  2.  Mould  you  like  a  suaaary  of  the  results  of  the  survey? 

prograa  in  a  relatively  short  phone  conversation? 

If  yes,  please  urita  your  naee  and  phone  nuaber  hero. 


If  yes,  please  urite  the  address  to  uhich  the  results 
should  bo  sailed. 


laforoational  Topic*  tad  Skill* 


Haaagootat  Dtvtlopatat  Ttchniquts/Procmts 


U »t id  btlou  art  t  miakor  of  international  topics/skills  oiiich 
■tv  bo  tddrMMd  ia  a  aanagoaant  dtvtlopatat  prograa.  For 
tub  of  tktat  topics/skills,  pltaat  indicate  on  the  firit 
icalt  nbttbtr  or  not  your  organization  addrmtd  tht  topic/ 
tkill,  and  if  to,  indicate  on  tht  otcond  icalt  tht  tophaii* 
pi  acta  on  that  topic/ikill  ia  tht  Mnagtotnt  dtvtlopatnt 
process. 

Using  tho  following  icalt  to  indicate  tht  taphaoit  placid  on 
tach  topic,  cirdt  tht  noabtr  corrtiponding  to  your  rtiponst. 

1  •  vtry  oinor  2  *  slight 

I  •  oodtrate  4  ■  vary  iaportant 


ADDRESSED 

Topic/ 

Skill  To*  Tho 

1.  ludgttting  _ L _ 

2.  Prograa/Product/Systios 

dtvtlopaont  _ L _ 

3.  Prooraa/Product/Systm 

•valuation  _ JL _ 

4.  Contract  oanagtoont  I  - . _ 

5.  Dtdsioa-Mklng  uadtr 

uncartainty  .1 _ 

4.  Dtciilon  analysis  _ L _ 


7.  Multinational  oanagtomt  _ L _ 

I.  Cross-cultural  training  _ | _ 

9.  Production  oanagoatnt  _ L _ 

10.  Acquisition  pram  (t.g., 

dtftnst  systtos  acquiiifion) _ L. _ 

il.Sovornaant  contracts/ 
funding  — 1 _ 

12.Ltadtrship  stylo/skills  ___1 — _ 


H.Caaounicatian  skills 
14. Oral  armntation  skills 
(brietingi) 


IS.Ttaa  building  _ L. 


U.Parsonatl  adoini strut ioa  _ J. _ 


IT.Participativt  oanagtoont  _ J _ 

II. Pol  icy  foroulation  pram  11T1 _ 


tf.Etkics  (law)  _ L 


20.  Lobbying  proem  ...1 _ 

21. Coaputarliod  All  or  IN  _ 

22.iapact  of  off let  intonation _ J. _ 


23.Caroor  planaiag 
24.Strm  nonogoosat 


1 


29. Cost  ostination  _JL_. 

2b.lusintti/lbdustrial  logis¬ 
tics  aanagaotat  r,Tl _ 


EMPHASIS 


Listed  btlou  art  a  nuabtr  of  tachaiquis/pramts  which  My  bo 
utod  for  Mnaaoooat  dtvtlopatnt.  For  tach  of  thm  tKhniquts 
pitas*  indicate  on  tht  first  icalt  uhtthtr  or  not  your  organiz¬ 
ation  usti  tht  technique.  and  if  so,  indicate  on  tht  stcond 
tealo  tht  ntont  to  uhicn  that  tochniqut/procns  plays  an 
iaportant  rolt  in  tht  Mnagtotnt  dtvtlopatnt  prograa. 

Using  tht  fol losing  tealo  to  indicate  tht  rolt  pltytd  by  tach 
of  thi  factors,,  cirdt  tht  nuabtr  corresponding  to  your  rtsponu. 

I  ■  ainor  2  ■  slight 

3  •  aodoratt  4  ■  vtry  iaportant 

USE 

Proem/ 

Ttchniout  tea  I  Mo  HOLE  PLAYED 

1.  Dtvtlopaantal  job  rotation 

or  assignoont  J_  12  3  4 

2.  Ntntoring  or  coaching 

lyitto  \  12  3  4 

3.  Fatdbtck  froa  parforaanct 

appraisal /HBO  _ 12  3  4 

4.  Lteturt  „_J 12  3  4 

5.  Class  Discussion  ..  JL..  1234 

4.  Non-coaputeriztd  siaulat- 

ions/businoss  gam  _ L.  12  3  4 

7.  Cooputtrized  sioulations  I  1234 

8.  Cast  study  _ J _  12  3  4 

9.  Assigned  readings  _ J _  12  3  4 

10.  Tutoring  12  3  4 

11.  Halo  playing  ,,J,  „  12  3  4 

12.lthavior  aodtliag  _ J...  12  3  4 

13. Fi la  x  vidtotapo  prosonta- 

tion  1  12  3  4 

14. Videotaping  of  trainM  par- 

foraanct  for  feedback  _ J _ 12  3  4 

19.  Cl  ass  prmntations  by 

trainm  _ 1..  12  3  4 

lk. Sutst  spotters  ,  I  12  3  4 

17.Fltld  trips  _ L.  12  3  4 

ll. Stlf-pacod  nr  it tin  Mttrial _ | _  12  3  4 

19,Stlf-pactd  cooputtr- 

aisisttd  instruction  _ J...  12  3  4 

20. Tailortd  individual  dtvtl- 

opatntal  activitios  _ 1„  12  3  4 

21. Other _  I  12  3  4 


27.0th«r 


J _ 


RECQflHEMMT  IONS 


6ivm  tlit  silt  exptritoct!  of  your  organization,  pi  tut 
indicat*  itnich  of  tht  ttchniquti/prKHMi  you  nould  r ecoootnd 
for  ioproviag  tht  tfftctivtnni  of  aanagtri  io  tach  ofthi 
inforaational  topici/tkill  irut  liitid  in  Stction  I.  Pltut 
wltt  in  tht  nuabtr(i)  corraiponding  to  tht  ooit  nppropriatt 
tichoigut(i)  in  tht  ipict  providtd  for  tich  topic,  hut  do  not 
indicate  tort  than  3  technique!  for  any  topic/ikiil  arta. 
Stction  h  contain!  tht  list  of  technique!. 


9tctign.fl 


1.  On-tbe-job-tratninc 

2.  Ltcturt  and  daai  oiicuiiion 

3.  Non-coaputirized  liaulationa/huiinMi  gun 

4.  Coapttiriztd  aiaulationa/buiinm  gaata 

9.  Cam  itudits 

4.  Role-playing 

7.  Ithavior  artel ing 

B.  Clan  prataatationi  hy  trainm 

9.  Sunt  aptaktrs 

10.  Stif-pacrt  nrittm  nattrial 

11.  Ielf*pactd  coaputer-aiiieted  inatruction 

12.  Othtr _  _ 


ssmi 


lofor national  Topict/Skilli  Technlmq 

1.  ludgtting 

2.  Progran/^roduct/Syitm  "" 

dtvtlopatnt 

3.  Prooraa/Product/Syitm  ~~ 
evaluation 


4.  Contract  aanagtnont 

9.  DKiiion -taking  tndtr 
uncertainty 

t.  Dtciiion  analysia 

7.  Ihiltinational  aanagantnt 

8.  Crota-cultural  training 

9.  Production  aanageoant 

10.  acquisition  proem  it.g., 
dtftnat  mtm  acquisition) 

U.Bovoraoent  contract*/ 
funding 


tt.leadarship  itylt/ikill! 


lS.Cooaunication  ikilli 
14. Oral  coanunication  ikilla 
(briefing!) 


19.Taaa  building 
lb.Poriau*ol  adainiitration 
17.Particlpatlve  nanagtwnt 

II. Policy  fornulation  proem 

19. EtMci  (Ian) 

20.  Lobbying  proem . 

21. Cooputorizod  HIS  or  MS 

22.Iopact  of  offico  autooat ion 

23. Career  planning 

24.ltrm  oanagmnt 

29.Coot  ntiaation 
2b.lu!imi/induitrial  logiitici* 


27. Othtr 


CtMTINUEB  OH  BACK 


0R8AN1ZATI0NAI.  FACTORS 


EVALUATION  OF  HANABENENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROORAM 


Thar*  are  May  organizational  Factor*  Mich  light  anhaact  or 
baaper  tha  offKtiveness  of  a  aanageaent  davalopaaat  prograa. 
To  Mat  extent  hava  tha  factor*  listed  belon  influenced  the 
affKtivaoM*  of  Moageeeat  developaent  prograa*  in  your 
organiiation? 

Oa  tha  first  Kala,  pin**  iadicata  if  tha  factor  is  prasaat 
or  absaat  in  your  organiiation.  Uia  tha  tKontf  Kala  to 
indicate  the  aannar  fa  uhich  tha  presence  or  absence  of  tha 
factor  has  influenced  tha  effKtiveness  of  tha  aanageaent 
development  prograa*  in  your  organiiation. 

Using  tha  fol toning  Kale  to  indicate  tha  effKt  of  tha 
factor  on  your  Mnageaent  developaent  prograa,  circle  the 
nuabar  corresponding  to  your  response. 

1  •  severely  haapered 

2  •  aildly  haapered 

3  *  no  effKt 

4  •  slightly  enhanced 
9  •  greatly  enhanced 

PRESENT 

FACTORS  Yes)  No  EFFECT 

1.  Coen it aent  froa  top  oanage- 

ee*t  I  1  2  J  4  J 

2.  Helene  tlee  for  trainees 

attending  training  program  _„J _  1  2  3  4  9 

3.  Reinforceaent  of  non  behav¬ 
iors  uhea  returning  to  job  I _  1  2  3  4  1 

4.  Ralavaece  of  prograa  to 

organisational  objKtives  _ L _  12  9  4! 

3.  Availability  of  organizational 
incentives  for  participation  . J[-T  1  2  3  4  1 

I.  Long-tera  planning  for 

career  developaaat  L _  1  2  3  4  ! 

7.  Integration  of  caaaonants 
of  oanageoant  devalopaant 

prograM  (. _  1  2  3  4  ! 

I.  Training  needs  aMlysls  _ J. _  1  2  3  4  9 

».  SalKtion  prKOss  for 

traiMM  I  1  2  3  4  ! 

lO.IMlvidMl  tailoring  of 

prograa  I _  1  2  3  4  ! 

II.  Other _ j  1  2  3  4  ! 


Listed  belou  are  several  sources  of  evidence  Mich  canid  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  effKtivenMS  of  a  aaaagebant  developaent 
prograa.  For  iKh  of  these,  pleasa  indicata  Mather  or  not 
each  of  these  sources  of  inforMtioa  has  provided  you  with 
evidence  that  your  aanageaent  developaent  prograa  is/M* 
successful. 

Using  the  fol  toning  scale,  circle  the  nuMer  corresponding 
to  your  responses! 

1  *  not  used 

2  ■  don’t  knou 

3  ■  no  evidence  of  succms 

4  ■  evidence  of  success 


sources  of  mmm 

1.  Inf areal  feedback  froa  prograa 
participants  or  their  supervisors 

2.  letter  perforaance  on  knooledge 
tests  at  the  end  of  training 

3.  letter  Korn  on  skill  assessaeat 
exercises  at  the  end  of  training 
(e.g..  assessnent  canter  type 
exercise) 

4.  Positive  urittan  reaction  froa 
trainees  at  end  of  session 

9.  Positive  reaction  froa  trainees 
after  graduating  froa  training  and 
applying  nan  skills  or  knouledge 
on  the  }M 

6.  leproved  perforaance  appraisal 
ratings  on  trainees  after  the  eaa- 
ageaent  developaent  prograa  experi¬ 
ence 

7.  leproved  ratings  on  survey  results 
froa  the  traiMM’  subordlaatM 
after  gradMtioa 

I.  laproveaent  in  son  MJactiva 
eeasures  of  parforaaaca  aa  tha  jM 
iKh  as  iKreasad  prodKtivity  or 
Ins  turnovar,  ate. 

V.  IncrMied  profitability  ef  nark 
groups  heeded  by  people  Me  gradu¬ 
ated  free  the  prograa 


EVIDENCE 


10. Other 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  TAKING  THE  TIME  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  SURVEY. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations  of  Instruct ional  Methods  for 
Particular  Management  Development  Topic/Skill  Areas  for  Successful 
_ and  REFS  (No  Evidence  for  Success)  Programs _ 


Topic /Skill 
Area _ 


Budgeting 


Program/Product 
Systems  Development 


Program/Product 
Systems  Evaluation 


Contract  Management 


Decision  Making 
Under  Uncertainty 


Decision  Analysis 


Mult i -Nat ional 
Management 


Most  Frequently  Recommended 
Successful  Programs 

1.  On-the-job  training  (5^.5) 

2.  Written  Self-paced 
material  ( 5*+  •  5 ) 

3.  Computer -Assisted 
Instruct ion  ( CAI )  ( 1+  5  •  5 ) 

1+.  Computer  Simulation  (36.1+) 


1.  On-the-job  training  (75-0) 

2.  Case  Studies  (62.5) 

3.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (37*5) 


1.  Case  Studies  (62.5) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (50.0) 

3.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (37-5) 

1.  Case  Studies  (57.1) 

2.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (1+2.9) 

3.  Guest  speakers  (1+2.9) 

1.  Case  Studies  (77.8) 

2.  Role  Playing  (33.3) 

3.  CAI  (33.3) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (1+1+.1+) 

2.  Case  Studies  (33-3) 

3.  CAI  (33.3) 

1.  Guest  Speakers  (83-3) 

2.  Case  Studies  (66.7) 

3.  On-the-job  training  or 
Simulations  or  Lecture  & 
Discussion  (33.3) 


Instructional  Methods1 2 3 
NEFS  Programs 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (6l.0) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (6l.0) 

3.  Case  Studies  (39-0) 

1+.  Guest  Speaker  (28.0) 


1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (100) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (1+6.0) 

3.  Case  Studies  or  Written 
Self-paced  material  (27-3) 


1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (90.0) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (1+0.0) 

3.  Case  Studies  (30.0) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (60.0) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (50.0) 

3.  Case  Studies  (1+0.0) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (70.6) 

2.  Case  Studies  (70.6) 

3.  Role  Playing  (1+7.1) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (72.2) 

2.  Case  Studies  (66.7) 

3.  Role  Playing  (27-8) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (66. 7) 

2.  Case  Studies  (50.0) 

3.  Guest  Speakers  (50.0) 


1 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  percentage  of  respondents  endorsing 
that  instructional  method  for  the  corresponding  topic /skill  area 


Summary  of  Recommendations  of  Instructional  Methods  for 
Particular  Management  Development  Topic/Skill  Areas  for  Successful 
_ and  NEFS  (No  Evidence  for  Success)  Programs _ 


Topic /Skill 
Area _ 


Most  Frequently  Recommended  Instructional  Methods 


1 


Successful  Programs 


NEFS  Programs 


Cross-Cultural  1.  On-the-job  training  (57.1)  1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (81.8) 

Training  2.  Behavior  Modeling  (57.1)  2.  Guest  Speaker  (45.5) 

3.  Simulations  (42.9)  3.  On-the-job  training  or 

role  playing  or  behavior 
modeling  (27.3) 

1.  Computer  Simulation  (66.7)  1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (76.9) 

2.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (66.7)  2.  On-the-job  training  (46.2) 

3.  On-the-job  training  or  3.  Case  Studies  (30.8) 

simulations  or  CAI  (33.3) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (75-0)  1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (60.0) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (50.0)  2.  Guest  Speakers  (60.0) 

3.  Guest  Speakers  (50.0)  3.  Case  Studies  or  Self-paced 

written  material  (40.0) 

Government  Contracts  1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (100)  1.  Guest  Speakers  (85.7) 

2.  Written  Self-paced  2.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (  57- l) 

material  (50.0) 

3.  On-the-job  training  or  3.  Written  Self-paced 

case  studies  or  guest  material  (42.9) 

speakers  (25.0) 

Leadership  Skills  1.  Role  Playing  (61.5)  1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (70.0) 

2.  Behavior  Modeling  ( 6l . 5 )  2.  Role  Playing  (65-0) 

3.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (53.8)  3.  Behavior  Modeling  (65. 0) 

1.  Role  Playing  (84.6)  1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (70.0) 

2.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (46.2)  2.  Role  Playing  (70.0) 

3.  On-the-job  training  or  3.  Class  Presentations  (50.0) 

behavior  modeling  or  class 
presentations  (38.5) 

Oral  Communication  1.  Role  Playing  (91*7)  1.  Class  Presentations  (75-0) 

Skills  (Briefings)  2.  Class  Presentations  (50. 0)  2.  Role  Playing  (70. 0) 

3.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (50.0)  3.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (60.0) 


Communic  at ion 
Skills 


Production 

Management 


Acquisition 

Process 


1 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  percentage  of  respondents  endorsing 
that  instructional  method  for  the  corresponding  topic /skill  area 


Summary  of  Recommendations  of  Instructional  Methods  for 
Particular  Management  Development  Topic/Skill  Areas  for  Successful 
_ and  NEFS  (No  Evidence  for  Success)  Programs _ 


Most  Frequently  Recommended  Instructional  Methods 


1 


Topic /Skill 


Area 

Successful  Programs 

Team  Building 

1.  Role  Playing  (50-0) 

1. 

Lecture  &  Discussion  (83.3) 

2.  Behavior  Modeling  (1+1.7) 

2. 

Case  Studies  (55-6) 

3.  Case  Studies  (1+1.7) 

3. 

Role  Playing  (55.6) 

Personnel 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (88.9) 

1. 

Lecture  &  Discussion  (100) 

Admini stration 

2.  On-the-job  training  (1+1+.1+) 

2. 

Case  Studies  (64.3) 

3.  Written  Self-paced 

3. 

Guest  Speakers  (35-7) 

material  (33*3) 

Participative 

1.  Role  Playing  (77.8) 

1. 

Lecture  8:  Discussion  (82.1+) 

Management 

2.  Behavior  Modeling  (1+1+.1+) 

2. 

Role  Playing  (58.8) 

3.  Lecture  8s  Discussion  (1+1+.1+) 

3. 

Case  Studies  (1+7.1) 

Policy  Formulation 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (66. 7) 

1. 

Lecture  8s  Discussion  (76.9) 

Process 

2.  Case  Studies  (1+1+.1+) 

2. 

Case  Studies  (76.9) 

3.  Guest  Speakers  (1+1+-.4) 

3. 

Guest  Speakers  (53.8) 

Ethics 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (77.8) 

1. 

Lecture  &  Discussion  (91-7) 

2.  Guest  Speakers  (1+1+.1+) 

2. 

Guest  Speakers  (83.3) 

3.  Case  Studies  or  role 

3. 

Case  Studies  (1+1.7) 

playing  (22.2) 

Lobbying 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (83*3) 

1. 

Guest  Speakers  (100) 

2.  Case  Studies  (66.7) 

2. 

Lecture  8s  Discussion  (75.0) 

3.  Guest  Speakers  (50.0) 

3. 

Written  Self-paced 
material  (25.0) 

Computerized 

1.  Computer-Assisted 

1. 

Lecture  8s  Discussion  (75*0) 

Management  Information 

Instruction  (CAI)  (85.7) 

2. 

Computer  Simulation  (1+1.7) 

Systems 

2.  Written  Self-paced 

3. 

On-the-job  training  or 

material.  (1+2.9) 

written  self-paced  material 

3.  Guest  Speakers  or  Lecture 

or  CAI  (33.3) 

&  Discussion  or  Computer 
Simulation  (28.6) 

Impact  of  Office 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (50.0) 

1. 

Lecture  8s  Discussion  (90.0) 

Automation 

2.  Guest  Speakers  (50.0) 

2. 

Guest  Speakers  (60.0) 

3.  CAI  (25.0) 

3. 

Case  Studies  or  written 

self-paced  material  or 
CAI  (20.0) 


1 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  percentage  of  respondents  endorsing 
that  instructional  method  for  the  corresponding  topic /skill  area 


Summary  of  Recommendations  of  Instructional  Methods  for 
Particular  Management  Development  Topic/Skill  Areas  for  Successful 
and  NEFS  (No  Evidence  for  Success)  Programs _ 


Topic /Skill 
Area 


Career  Planning 


Stress  Management 


Cost  Estimation 


Most  Frequently  Recommended  Instructional  Methods^" 


Successful  Programs 

1.  Case  Studies  (50.0) 

2.  On-the-job  training  (40.0) 

3.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (40.0) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (70.0) 

2.  Role  Playing  (30.0) 

3.  Behavior  Modeling  (30.0) 


1.  On-the-job  training  (50.0) 

2.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (50.0) 

3.  Computer  Simulation  or 
Written  Self-paced 
material  (37.5) 


NEFS  Programs 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (93.8) 

2.  Case  Studies  (50.0) 

3.  Role  Playing  (31.3) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (66. 7) 

2.  Case  Studies  (50.0) 

3.  Role  Playing  or  Behsvior 
Modeling  (38.9) 

1.  Lecture  &  Discussion  (66.7) 

2.  Written  Self-paced 
material  (33.3) 

3.  On-the-job  training  or 
simulations  or  computer 
simulations  or  CAI  (25.0) 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  percentage  of  respondents  endorsing 
that  instructional  method  for  the  corresponding  topic/skill  area 


